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Then youll need Seal-U-San this year SUE! 


i WER CANDIDATES for this year’s team? A smaller number of reserves? Then 


you cannot risk starting the season on a slippery floor. To have one of your regulars 





benched by a skid or fall means the breaking up of your winning combination . . . 


a lowering of morale . . . the blasting of championship hopes. 


With Seal-O-San on your gymnasium floor, your squad remains at the peak of condition. 
Sprains and torn ligaments—the results of skids and falls on slippery floors—no longer keep 


' your best players out of the line-up. For Seal-O-San provides 100% sure-footing. 


Moreover, dribbling, pivoting, and footwork improve immediately on the non-slippery 
Seal-O-San surface. Plays “click”. With no floor injuries to handicap teamwork, you get the 


brand of passing and shooting you’ve always wanted. 


Finish your gym floor with Seal-O-San now. It is low in cost, easy to apply, economical 
to maintain. And like 3500 other coaches, you'll 


find it a great aid in winning faster, cleaner games. 


The HUNTINGTON ==> LABORATORIES /nc 
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THE LEADER IN 


CANVAS 








CONVERSE ALL STARS Bring 
Exclusive Exira Features 


CANVAS ALL STAR 


The leader 20 years ago—the leader today. 
Features the MOLDED OUTSOLE for smooth, 
effortless stopping on every type of floor. 
@ FLEXIBLE COUNTER prevents chafed and 
blistered heels. @ DUCK BACKSTAY—flexes 
with every motion of the foot. @ CUSHION 
HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT—greater com- 
fort and extra support at these vital points. 


LEATHER ALL STAR 


All the desirable features of the canvas ALL 
STAR but with uppers of soft, flexible 
leather @ PADDED TONGUE prevents 
chafing or binding. 


CONVERSE 


IS THE LEADER IN 


SoATHER 


Both (Yh Saylor 
ALL STARS 


feature the AIR-FLO Insole 


@® YOU expect leadership from Converse. The 
molded traction sole, the peg-top, the cushion heel 
and arch support—these and many other improve- 
ments that added to playing comfort and longer 
wear of ALL STAR basketball shoes were first 


pioneered by Converse. 


Again Converse demonstrates its leadership—this 
time with the leather ALL STAR. Long famous for 
their light weight, ALL STARS in leather now weigh 
a full three ounces less. Non-stretching top assures 
permanently snug fit, no matter: how often you 
play. As comfortable to play in as they are good to 
look at—as long-wearing as they are comfortable. 


So now you may have your choice—canvas ALL 
STARS or leather ALL STARS. Either style the best 


possible buy in foot-comfort, smart appearance 
and durability. 
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nly GENUINE 
“Lrish Standard” 
Handball 





HERE is only one real handball ... preferred wher- 
ever handball is played “official”. . . the “Irish Stand- 
ard,” a totally different handball. 


Its speed and precise rebound have made handball a 
faster, more interesting game. The “kill” can be perfectly 
executed. So superior that it makes a game with the older 
type of ball something else beside handball. 

Only Seamless Rubber Company makes this genuine 
“Irish Standard” Handball. It’s the sort of handball you’d 
naturally expect from the makers of Seamless Kantleek 
Bladders. Stock it and sell more handballs. 


Seamless “IRISH STANDARD” Handballs 
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Basket Balls have no Dead Spot 


no untrue rebounds—no ‘heavy bounce when they have 
KANTLEEK prtcpers 
BLADDERS 


because the bladder is the same shape as the ball 





— only one real question you need ask about 
the new laceless basket balls ... are they equipped 
with Seamless Kantleek Bladders and Kantleek Rubber 
Valves? The laceless feature is a perfect companion to the 
seamless, rubber-valve features of Kantleek Bladders... 
uniform walls; lively, true bounce; accurate travel. The 
most conscientious makers of laceless basket balls have 
chosen Kantleek Bladders because they are made the shape 
of the ball before inflating—not shaped roughly by the 
casing after inflation. Insist on Kantleek Bladders in your 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY laceless basket balls. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Seamless “KANTLEEK” Bladders 
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S LONG as there were stems and inefficient 
A valves, and bladders had to be frequently re- 
moved and replaced, the basketball with a lace 
and opening had to be put up with. 


But—now bladders wear practically as long as 











their casings. And the stem and old-style trouble- 
some valve have been replaced by a more effi- 
cient, more modern type valve. 


So—like the quarter-sleeve basketball shirt— 
the basketball lace has passed into history . . . 


The new laceless ball is built for stardom. Why? 
Because it’s the most perfectly balanced ball ever 
put into play... and the truest in flight and 
bounce. 


Investigate these advantages in the Reach 
Official Laceless AAL (licensed under Patent 
No. 1551099). It embodies all the ruggedness 
and excellent workmanship for which Reach 
basketballs have always been noted. With the 
new laceless feature, the Reach AAL is the 
basketball that every top-notch team wants! 


PLAY THE REACH OFFICIAL LACELESS AAL BASKETBALL 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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x Fast, sure footwork certainly helps pile up victories! And how much 
this flashing speed with perfect confidence depends on the team’s shoes! In 
growing numbers basketball coaches the country over are using the Ball-Band 
“Official”. . . the sure-footed basketball shoe with the famous non-slipping, self- 
cleaning sole, and other features that give your men untiring speed. 


Just glance through the 20 Winning Features shown on this page. Consider how 
necessary they all are to provide the speed, fit and comfort the ideal basketball 
shoe should have. Then remember that only Ball-Band “ Official” has them ALL. 


Drop us a line and we'll be glad to send you further information about Ball- 
Band “Official”. . . including the name of the nearest Ball-Band dealer. Write today. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 319 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 





A Kangaroo Leather 
“OFFICIAL” 


combining the important features 
mentioned on this page (including 
the non-slipping, self-cleaning 
“Official” sole) with the lightness 
and toughness of a genuine kangaroo 
leather upper. See it before you 
outfit your basketball team with 
leather shoes. 
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FEATURES 


All 


offered by the fast, sure- 


footed Ball-Band ‘Official ‘‘“—the 
only shoe that provides them ALL. 


3 


10. 


11. 
a2. 


ax 


14. 


15. 


16. 


a7. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Brown sole, non-marking, 
molded with sharp, even 
edges in a special sure-traction 
pattern. Edge raised to 
cushion the foot—corrugated 
to prevent slipping.. 


. Sole is self-cleaning—does not 


on over with dirt and wax 
rom floor and become slip- 


pery. 


. Pivot block—sole extra-thick 


under big toe joint—prevents 
burning of feet—and provides 
added wear. 


. To lessen interference and 


stumbling, the toe strip is 
made of thin but extra tough, 
non-marking rubber. 


. Non-absorbent ‘‘Super’’ (insu- 


lating) insole. 


. Sponge rubber cushion heel 


and arch prevent bruising. 


. Built-in arch support—just 


enough for comfort. 


. Snug fit—supports foot and 


prevents slipping at heel. 


. Light weight but rugged 


enough to stand the gaff. 


Ventilating eyelets to help 
keep the foot cool. 


Outside saddle for support. 


Inside and outside back stays 
for added strength. 


High-grade loose duck lining 
for flexibility, coolness, com- 
fort and longer wear. 

Special high-quality black 
duck upper, 3-ply at instep and 
vamp where the extra strain 
comes. 


Eyelets set back from toe— 
can lace tight without cramp- 
ing toes. 

Superior nickel eyelets (grom- 
mets) securely anchored. 


Comfort-style lace stay pre- 
vents blisters on top of toes. 


Tongue is formed to lie 
smooth; felt lined to prevent 
wrinkling, slipping and 
chafing. 

Special loops for holding 
tongue in place. 


Counter sewed to lining—no 
wrinkles. 
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ns every reader will agree with 
Miller Moore and other lacrosse 
enthusiasts that the modern version of 
the aboriginal American sport is “the 
fastest game played on two feet.” 
Probably the coach of basketball would 
be the first to dispute this claim. But 
whatever opinion the coaches of other 
sports may hold, lacrosse is growing in 
popularity among both players and 
spectators. 





The Aboriginal American Game 


By Miller Moore 


President of United States Intercollegiate Lacrosse Association 


crash of football, the soul-stirring 

action of hockey, the recklessness oi 
polo, and it is the fastest game played on 
two feet.” 

You can’t guess what sport it is? Well, 
there is no need to turn to another page 
for the answer; you'll find it right here— 
with proof to back the contention. 

It is lacrosse, the game that preceded all 
other games on this sport-loving continent. 
Played for centuries in Canada and the 
United States, firmly entrenched at Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities and Ireland 
and Australia abroad, lacrosse is under- 
going a renascence that may rival the zeal 
with which it was originated by the In- 
dians when sport was a recreation from 
and practice for war. Obviously, our Red 


‘Te has the dash of basketball, the 
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cousins would never recognize the lacrosse 
of today as the bagataway they fostered 
on the plains, when entire tribes engaged 
for days over miles of territory, but it still 
retains the fundamentals of speed, endur- 
ance and agility, with co-ordination of 
mind and body predominant. 

For many years in the East and parts 
of the South, lacrosse has been valued on 
college and high school athletic programs 
as an ideal complement for football. In 
fact, it is widely known as “the football of 
the spring” among gridiron coaches, and 
participation is encouraged at West Point, 
Annapolis, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Georgia, Rutgers, Cornell, Syracuse 
and other leading universities. 

One of the foremost protagonists of la- 
crosse is Glenn Scobie Warner, who learned 





its conditioning qualities at the Carlisle 
Indian School years before he established 
his fame as a football strategist. Faced by 
the necessity of deriving the most from a 
small squad, Warner had to supervise the 
year-around conditioning of all his men, so 
that they could withstand the rigors of a 
long schedule. He attributes to lacrosse 
much of the credit for the “iron man” 
stamina of the Carlisle teams. 

It not only kept the Indians in training 
during the spring months and provided re- 
laxation following the football season, but 
it sharpened their minds; the finesse of 
stick-handling and the speed essential in 
manipulation impressed them as just a 
variation of their intricate football ma- 
neuvers. When fall came, Warner did not 
have to spend weeks rounding his squad 
into shape; he plunged directly into ad- 
vanced strategy. It is understandable why 
Carlisle met the best in football from the 
first game on and why such paladins as 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
California were bowled over. 

Now to prove the original contention 
that “it has the dash of basketball, the 
crash of football, the soul-stirring action 
of hockey, the recklessness of polo, and it 
is the fastest game played on two feet.” 

First of all, the modern game of lacrosse 
is played on a field approximately the size 
of a football gridiron. The goals, which 
are similar to those used in ice hockey, are 
constructed of an iron or wood framework 
6 feet square. These goals are placed 90 
yards apart and are situated within an 
area 18 feet by 12 feet known as the 
“crease,” or goal-tender’s domain. There 
are 20 yards of clear space behind each 
goal. 





Laurie D. Cox, editor of the official 
Lacrosse Guide, in discussing the field and 
area behind the goal, says: “Basic lacrosse 
strategy includes this entire field, and the 
fact that the goals are not at the ends of 


the field is far from accidental. Since the 
early days the area behind goal has been 
a vital factor in the game, as the early 
records of Canada lacrosse show. In re- 
cent years, with the decline in lacrosse 
knowledge and technique in Canada, we 
see a lessened use of this area behind the 
goal, but the best teams never disregard 
in.” 

The center line, drawn laterally 45 yards 
from each goal, determines the “off-side,” 
under which rule at least three players 
must be on attack and defense (excluding 


the goal-tender) at all times. In the exact 
middle of the field, the middle circle, which 
is twenty feet in diameter, is drawn, bi- 
sected by the off-side line. 

The team is composed of ten men (re- 
cently reduced from twelve)—three at- 
tack, three midfield, three defense and a 
goalie. The attack men are outside home, 
inside home and first attack. The mid- 
field men are second attack, center and 
second defense. The defense is headed by 
first defense, point and cover point. 

A game of sixty minutes actual playing 
time is divided into four quarters of fifteen 
minutes each. Play is started by a face-off 
or draw between respective centers, as in 
ice hockey, within the center circle. It is 
executed by placing the ball (which is of 





solid India-rubber sponge, 41/2 to 5 ounces 
in weight) between the backs of the cen- 
ters’ sticks (called crosses because of their 
resemblance to a bishop’s crozier), which 
are on and perpendicular to the ground. At 
the referee’s whistle, the sticks are drawn 
apart. Each center attempts to direct the 
course of the ball to one of his team mates. 

As in any other field game, each team 
attempts to carry or pass the ball toward 
the opponent’s goal. The ball may be 
carried in the leather end cat-gut mesh of 
the stick, or, if on the ground, may be 
kicked. 

The defense attempts to repel the at- 
tack of the opposing teams in their for- 
ward advance toward its goal. The de- 

(Continued on page 42) 


Play of the Guards Under the 
Notre Dame System 


' K yITHOUT a doubt, the guard po- 
sitions are the most difficult ones 
to play on a football team using 

the Notre Dame system. In football built 

along the Notre Dame style the guards, 
along with the quarterback, are the keys 
to the offense. 

The guards must be hard, fast charg- 
ers, above the average as blockers and, 
working alone, able to take tackles and 
ends in or out. 


Offensive Guard Play 


N offense, the guard assumes a stance 
from which he may charge ahead or 
pull out of the line without giving the op- 
posing defensive man any hint as to what 
he is going to do. This stance is shown in 
Illustration 1. When charging ahead, the 
guard keeps his head back, eyes open, tail 
low and legs spread to give him plenty 
of drive. He keeps continuous contact 
with his man. On quick opening plays, he 
gets to his man fast and swings his out- 
side leg like a flail, keeping his buttocks 
outside and square, as shown by the man 
on the right in Illustration 2. 

In pulling out of the line, the guard 
pivots out fast, keeping low and looking 
for his opponent, as shown by the player 
on the left in Illustration 3. He gets into 
the proper place in the interference and 
then, when the time comes, fulfills his as- 
signment. He always feels that the play 
will not go unless he carries out his job. 

In pulling out to block on passes, the 
guard is careful that the defensive man 
does not dodge out. He keeps his legs 
spread and puts his head on the outside. 

In blocking a tackle or an end out, the 





By Ben Connor 
De Paul University 





A= the guards are prob- 
ably the most important keys to 
the offense of the so-called Notre 
Dame system, little has been written 
on the play of these men. Ben Con- 
nor, the author of this article, had the 
advantage of instruction under Knute 
Rockne, having played both football 
and baseball at the University of Notre 
Dame and at St. Viator College, 1918- 
22. His coaching experience includes 
a year at Campion College, five years 
at St. Ignatius High School and four 
years at De Paul University. He is 
now line coach at De Paul. 





guard has the choice of two good blocks: 
the dip and shoulder block, or the cross- 
over hip and body block. 

Against tight defensive play, the shoul- 
der block is preferred. In carrying out 
this assignment, the guard comes out low 
and hard, looking for his opponent. He 
has his feet well spread and a bull neck. 
He dips in under the defensive man’s 
hands and throws his shoulder hard into 
the opponent with his head on the side 
the play is going, driving his legs hard on 
the follow-up, as shown by the man on 
the right in Illustration 4. 

In using the hip block, the guard pulls 
out in the same manner as explained 
above and is careful not to start his block 
too soon. As he meets the defensive man, 
he cuts down this player’s arms with his 
forearm, the movement carrying him into 
a natural hard hip and body block on the 
opponent, as shown by the man on the 
left in Illustration 5. 

The guard must be careful not to tip 
off which block he is going to use. The 
secret is close hard contact and timing. 


This block is especially effective against a 
hard charging defensive man. 


Defensive Guard Play 


HE guard’s assignment on defense is 
a tough one, especially when a six- 
man defensive line is being used. 

The guard is responsible for the terri- 
tory inside and opposite the opposing of- 
fensive tackle and consequently can sel- 
dom commit himself outside of this ter- 
ritory. He charges viciously at all times 
and is always ready to act instantly, keep- 
ing in mind the tactical situation and mak- 
ing up his mind ahead of time. 

He concentrates on the ball. The first 
charge is always in his own territory and 
as deep into his opponent as possible. 
Secondary reactions should be to clean up 
the opponent and then look for the man 
with the ball. 

He always tries to get the jump on his 
opponent, keeping as low as possible so 
that the opponent cannot get to his 
stomach. 

He does not forget to use his elbows 
when clamped, but uses them as shown by 
the middle player in Illustration 6. 

He watches the offensive backfield for 
tips. . 

He keeps his mind active and keeps his 
opponents guessing by mixing up his 
stunts. 

Most guards do not vary their style of 
defense enough. The guard who changes 
his style of attack often is the one who 
worries the tackles. Any guard who sim- 
ply charges forward on defense time after 
time is an easy blocking assignment for a 
tackle. 
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A New Exercise Game for Ice 
Hockey Squads 


By Herbert Gill 
Coach of Ice Hockey, Dartmouth College 


ITHIN the past few years I have 
W received many queries from ice 
hockey coaches who were inter- 
ested in methods for conditioning squads 
in pre-season work, as well as for keeping 
their teams at peak in mid-season. In this 
‘ connection, I refer particularly to the sit- 
uation which confronts coaches who must 
work under trying conditions when lack 
of ice causes a lull in hockey activities. 
Having coached for many years under just 
such conditions, I am offering a suggestion 
for the solution of this problem. 

In my coaching experience I always en- 
deavored to keep preparatory school boys 
in condition by means of tag football. This 
form of exercise served the purpose, al- 
though the greater amount of benefit was 
derived by a certain group of better, all- 
around athletes who monopolized the play 
while other squad members received a pass 
now and then. The latter players were 
really securing little more than running 
exercise. 

Sensing the needs of the great majority 
of coaches of ice hockey, I devised a game 
to aid these men both in pre-season work 
and during the actual winter season. In 
the latter phase, climatic disturbances are 
encountered in all localities without the re- 
sources of artificial ice, presenting one of 
the most bothersome factors that a coach 
of any sport must combat. 


Need for a Conditioning Game 
URING ice conditions which necessi- 
tate the curtailment of practice or 
the postponement of games, the patience 
of coaches and athletic directors is tested! 
There is no more rabid enthusiast in any 
sport than the hockey player. Witness the 
football, baseball, track or basketball 
player who often welcomes a day off in 
season; not so the skater! We in New 
England have many times transported a 
squad several miles, even to the extent of 
trucking goal nets and other equipment, to 
a pond or stream having suitable ice, when 
our own rink surfaces were soft and un- 
playable. These hastily arranged pond 
practices were planned because of the need 
of fairly constant work and the knowledge 
that the “other fellow” on the schedule 
may be better situated for securing his 
practice. 

Before writing further on my actual 
game—named Gill ball by players when 
it was first introduced—I can visualize the 
possibility of other than hockey enthusi- 
asts considering a new game. Athletic di- 
rectors, intramural officials and teachers in 
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[DURING the past two years, Herb 

Gill has coached ice hockey at 
Dartmouth College, where in 1933 his 
team won the trophy of the new 
Quandrangular Hockey League. This 
was the first time for a score of years 
Dartmouth had defeated Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton in a single season. 
Previous to that time, he turned out 
championship hockey and baseball 
teams at Choate School, Brown and 
Nichols School and Shady Side Acad- 
emy, where he also assisted in the 
coaching of football. On one occa- 
sion, he took a group of preparatory 
school baseball players to England. 
In addition to his duties as Coach of 
Ice Hockey, Gill is also Head Tennis 
Coach at Dartmouth. The game de- 
scribed here, which students have 
named Gill ball, has been used with 
excellent results when weather condi- 
tions are unfavorable for ice. Gill ball 
is also suitable for intramural activi- 
ties, as it requires a minimum of equip- 
ment. 





semirural sections are conducting excellent 
programs for the most part. In these days, 
added expenditures for new equipment are 
frowned upon by executives, but for my 
game the actual expense involved is that 
for purchasing a soccer ball to be used in 
play. Any official interested may welcome 
a game to be played indoors or out, on any 
surface, preferably dirt or grass, and in an 
area readily provided on football and soc- 
cer fields, playgrounds or several unused 
tennis courts. In my own experience, I 
have been fortunate in having a dirt sur- 





Herbert Gill 


face (indoor cage) or a covered hockey 
rink, the latter being used by my squad in 
late November or early December. How- 
ever, I have many times worked a group 
on frozen ground and even on a snow 
covered area, though of course only in a 
light snow. 

It is hoped that such playing fields will 
be available. If hockey squads wish to use 
this game, actual hockey rules should be 
used. However, if others are interested in 
the game as an inexpensive competitive 
sport, a listing of rules at the end of this 
article will aid them, and an Ice Hockey 
Guide will acquaint all with the actual 
rules. While the area, 180 feet by 80 feet, is 
ideal, the size may be flexible, and I have 
conducted games on a much smaller area. 
Ideal surfaces, either in rinks or field 
houses, are located in the Midwest, and 
at Hamilton, West Point, Nichols, Exeter, 
Choate, Hebron and here at Dartmouth. 


Equipment for Gill Ball — 
N connection with actual equipment, I 
might add these suggestions covering 
the possibilities in schools and colleges with 
mediocre playing fields and less fortunate 
athletic plants. 

I experimented first with a tennis ball, 
then a basketball and finally found a soccer 
ball, even a discarded water soaked affair, 
suitable. The soccer ball is easily handled, 
and I feel that it is in every way pref- 
erable. 

For goals, the schools and colleges which 
play hockey are equipped with nets. It is 
easy for these institutions to use the reg- 
ulation goals. For others I suggest stakes, 
chairs, benches, piles of clothing or, if con- 
venient, a bushel basket staked to the 
ground. If the play area is indoors, a 
good sized wooden or even canvas box will 
prove satisfactory. Except for zone lines 
(under ice hockey rules) no other marking 
need be made. If the game is played in a 
hockey rink, zone lines are usually pro- 
vided on side boards. Otherwise, for ordi- 
nary playing areas, flags, chairs and the 
like may be used. 

The problem of footwear should be met 
according to a particular situation. Foot- 
ball or soccer shoes are ideal, of course, for 
dirt surfaces, and many coaches prefer 
sneakers or basketball shoes. I suggest the 
prohibiting of sharply spiked shoes and the 
adoption of uniformity in whatever foot- 
wear is used, thus eliminating possible foot 
injuries, however slight. 

Uniforms may be any athletic apparel, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Albert Hessberg, Yale halfback, sweeping around end on Yale’s own 15-yard line in the game with Navy in the Yale Bowl, October 19, 1935. 


Collegiate Football Attack of 1935 


S in previous November issues, 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL is again 
presenting outstanding college 


football plays of the current season. While 
powerful running plays inside and outside 
of tackle have not been slighted by the 
college teams, there is evidence of a wider 
use of lateral passes, used alone or in 
combination with forward passes. Several 
teams are making use of a versatile end 
in end-around plays, utilizing the end as 
a ball-carrier or as a passer. 

Plays are grouped this year by the zone 
of the field in which they have been used, 
rather than by the section of the country 
represented by the teams using them, as 
in previous years. For the sake of conven- 
ience, the defensive zone is used to desig- 
nate the area inside the attacking team’s 
40-yard line, the mid-field or intermediate 
zone that portion of the field between the 
40-yard lines, the offensive zone the area 
within the defending teams’ 40-yard line, 
and the goal line zone the area of greatest 
resistance, inside the defenders’ 10-yard 
line. 


Defensive Zone Plays 


ENTENARY COLLEGE of Louisiana 

uses the play shown in Diagram D-1 
very successfully. It is known as a fake 
pass off the short punt formation and may 
be used in the defensive zone when a quick 
kick is a logical play. The ends start down 
the field toward the defensive halfbacks. 
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Backs 1 and 4, the men nearest the line, 
start wide and block out the ends. The 
offensive tackles block out the defensive 
tackles. The offensive guards cross-block 
on the defensive guards. The center 
charges through and blocks the defensive 
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DIAG. D-2 





fullback. The offensive fullback, 2, hesi- 
tates, leads the ball-carrier through the 
center of the line and blocks the defensive 
center. Back 3, the man in kicking posi- 
tion, fakes a pass momentarily and fol- 
lows 2 through the center of the line. 
Diagram D-2 shows a strong lateral pass 
play which the University of Iowa used in 
its defensive zone to score on Colgate Uni- 
versity. One football authority who saw 
the game gives this play credit for Iowa’s 
victory over Colgate. The play started 
with the ball on Iowa’s 35-yard line and 
15 yards in from the right side line. There 
was a half minute left to play in the sec- 
ond quarter when the ball was snapped. 
In this play the ball goes first to the full- 
back, 2, who fakes to 3. The fullback then 
completes his spin and runs inside the de- 
fensive left tackle. Back 3 trails the play 
on the outside. After the fullback has 
made a gain of 8 or 10 yards, he makes a 
lateral pass to 3, who follows the right 
side line for a short distance and then cuts 
sharply to his left. Back 3, who in this 
instance was Oze Simmons, side-stepped, 
dodged and straight-armed four or five 
Colgate tacklers and went for a touch- 
down. The entire play gained 65 yards. 


Mid-Field Plays 


N scoring its winning touchdown against 
Vanderbilt University on October 11th, 
Temple University used the play illustrat- 
ed in Diagram M-1. There were five or 
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six minutes of the game left to play. The 
ball was in mid-field, and the turf was 
muddy, as rain had fallen during the game. 
In this play 2 takes the ball from center, 
fades back and passes to the left end di- 
rectly over the line. The left end then 
laterals to the right end after drawing the 
defensive left halfback over to stop him. 
Back 4 goes down the field, taking a course 
parallel to that of the right end and may 
take a second lateral from him. In this 
instance, however, 4, seeing that the right 
end had passed the defensive left halfback, 
continued his course down the field and 
blocked the safety man, making the touch- 
down possible. This touchdown was made 
not by Temple’s first string players, but 
by the second set of backs. 

The College of the Pacific used the play 
shown in Diagram M-2 against the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in the cen- 
ter of the field and was successful on two 
different occasions. In the play as shown, 
back 4 starts in motion laterally to his 
right. When 4 has run a distance of 15 
yards the ball is passed to 3, who fades 
back and to his right. Back 1 starts to 
the right, drops back and blocks the de- 
fensive left end. Back 2 starts forward 
and then angles out into the open territory 
to the right, receiving a forward pass 
from 3. 

Diagram M-3 shows a play being used 
by the University of Chicago. The forma- 
tion is an unbalanced line to the right with 
the backfield in short punt formation. The 
ball is passed to 1, who pivots to his right 
and fakes to give the ball to 2, but re- 
tains the ball and follows 2 closely. Back 
2 takes out the defensive right end. The 
strong-side guard pulls out of the line, 
goes around to the weak side and helps 
the left end on the defensive tackle. Back 
4 runs to the weak side and takes care 
of the defensive right halfback. The 
strong-side end checks the opposing tackle 
and crosses behind the defensive line to 
take out either the defensive fullback or 
the safety. Back 3 swings wide to the weak 
side to take a lateral pass from 1, who has 
followed 2. 

The play used in midfield by a college 
team in the state of Washington is shown 
in Diagram M-4. The two ends go straight 
down the field a few yards and then criss- 
cross. Back 4 follows the right end down 
the field and then angles to the right as 
the right end angles to the left. The 
opposing left tackle and left end are al- 
lowed to charge across the line before 
being taken out by the right guard and 
2, respectively. The quarterback, 1, de- 
lays before crossing the line inside of de- 
fensive left tackle and going wide to take 
a pass from 3. 

A play that goes either inside or out- 
side of end is used by Western State 
Teachers College of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
from the single wing-back formation. In 
Diagram M-5, the ball-carrier, 3, is shown 
taking the ball inside of end. The right 
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end and 4 team on the opposing tackle. 
Back 1 blocks the defensive left end. The 
left end, the center, the shifted lineman 
and 2 go down for the secondary. 


Offensive Zone Plays 
PLAY being used by the University 


of Notre Dame in offensive terri- 
tory is illustrated in Diagram O-1. The 
ball is passed to 2. Back 4 checks the de- 
fensive left end. The strong-side guard 
swings around to the right and checks the 
defensive fullback. Back 2 pivots to his 
left and fakes to give the ball to 3; 3 goes 
down the field inside the defensive left end 
and checks the defensive left halfback. 
Back 1 swings around 2 and fakes to take 
the ball, but goes out wide to the strong 
side. The left end swings back and around 
to the strong side and takes the ball from 
2. He attempts to smash through inside 
the defensive end and, just as he is tackled, 
makes a lateral pass to 1. 

Another Notre Dame play, somewhat 
similar to the previous one, is shown in 
Diagram 0-2. The ball is passed to 3, 
who steps forward, pivots to his right and 
fakes to give the ball to 2. Back 2 then 
swings to the weak side and holds up the 
defensive right end. The left end, or the 
weak-side end, swings back and around to 
the right, and carries the ball inside the 
defensive left end, as indicated in the dia- 
gram. Back 4 takes the defensive left end 
out. Back 1 goes down deep to check the 
defensive left halfback. The strong-side 
guard swings around outside the defensive 
end or tackle and checks the defensive 
fullback. 

The play shown in Diagram O-3 was 
used successfully by the University of 
Michigan against Albion College early in 
the season. Back 2 is in motion to the 
right as the ball is snapped. The ball goes 
first to 3, who spins and gives it to 2, 
swinging behind him. Back 3 then blocks 
out the defensive right end. Back 2 con- 
tinues to the right a few steps and passes 
backwards to 4, swinging to his left. Back 
4 then throws a long forward pass to 1, 
who has sneaked across the line and cut 
diagonally to his left. 

A University of Chicago pass play with 
the strong-side formation on the left is 
shown in Diagram O-4. It starts as a 
sweeping end run to the strong side. The 
weak-side end checks the opposing defen- 
sive tackle for two counts and then goes 
down deep and wide to receive the forward 
pass from 3. In the beginning, the play 
gives every evidence of being a strong-side 
running play. The passer runs at least 6 
or 8 yards to the strong side before throw- 
ing the pass to the weak side. This play 
is often successful, since the defensive left 
halfback pulls a little to the strong side 
when he sees what he diagnoses as a 
strong-side running play. 

The College of the Pacific scored a 
touchdown against the University of 
Southern California on the play shown in 
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Diagram O-5. The ball was in the offen- 
sive part of the field at the start of the 
play. Back 4 starts in motion laterally to 
his right and runs until he reaches the 
point marked X, a distance of about 15 
yards. At this time, 1 starts in motion 
and, when he has run laterally to the 
point marked Y, the ball is passed back 
from center to 3. Back 4 continues his 
course, wide and deep to the right. Back 
1 cuts sharply down the field toward the 
defensive left half. The two ends criss- 
cross. Back 3 fades to the rear and to his 
right, throwing a long diagonal pass to 4. 

A Washington college team used the 
play shown in Diagram O-6 to advance 
the ball 40 yards for a touchdown. The 
play starts as a spinner to the weak side. 
Back 3 takes the ball from center, makes 
a half spin, faking the ball to 2 and then 
goes inside the defensive right tackle, who 
has been taken out of the play by 1 and 
the lineman on the right of center. The 
center and the man on his left block the 
defensive right guard. The left end blocks 
the defensive center, who is backing up 
the line. Back 3 carries the ball until he 
is about to be tackled by the defensive 
right half and then throws a lateral to 2, 
who has run wide before cutting down the 
field. After passing to 2, 3 takes the de- 
fensive right half out of the play. 

Diagram O-7 shows a fake spinner used 
successfully by Creighton University. Back 
3 makes a quarter spin and hands the 
ball to 2. The right guard and 1 take out 
the defensive right tackle. The left tackle 
and left guard team on the opposing guard. 
The left end goes across for the nearest 
line-backer. The fullback, 2, carries the 
ball inside of tackle to the weak side. 

Another Creighton play is shown in 
Diagram O-8. Back 3 takes the ball, spins, 
and fakes to 2, who goes outside of tackle 
to the weak side. Back 3 then throws a 
forward pass to the left end, who has 
gone down and cut to the right behind 
the line-backers. 

A full spinner with a double lateral is 
shown in Diagram O-9. This has been 
used by the University of Tulsa for good 
gains against a seven-man line. The ball 
goes to 2, who spins, fakes to give the ball 
to 1 and starts inside of tackle on the 
strong side. As he reaches the line, he 
passes laterally to 1, who has run wide, 
and 1, in turn, passes laterally to 3. The 
right end goes down for the defensive left 
halfback. 

Diagram O-10 shows a pass play with 
four possible receivers that is being used 
by Western State Teachers College of Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, in any part of the field 
inside its opponent’s 50-yard line. Back 2 
and the two men flanking the center pro- 
tect the passer, 3. The two ends, 1 and 4 
go down the field and angle to the right. 
The pass may go to any one of these four 
men. As it is almost impossible for the 
defense to cover 1, the man in the flat 
zone, the pass usually goes to him. 
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A double lateral pass play used success- 
fully by Ohio State University is illus- 
trated in Diagram O-11. The ball goes to 
1, who carries it inside the defensive left 
tackle. When across the line, 1 laterals 
to 2, who has faked at the opposing end 
before going down the field. Back 2 in 
turn laterals to 3, who has run wide. The 
left end goes across the line for the near- 
est line-backer. The left guard and 4 
block out the defensive right tackle, who 
has been allowed to charge across the line. 
The right guard joins the interference 
for 1. The left tackle and the center block 
the defensive right guard. 

Diagram O-12 shows another Ohio State 
play, this a forward pass behind the line 
to an end, followed by a lateral, also be- 
hind the line. The ball goes first to 3, 
who tosses the ball forward to the right 
end, who is swinging around behind his 
own line. Backs 1 and 2 swing wide to 
the left, and the right end laterals to 1. 
The left guard and 2 run interference for 
1. The left end takes out the opposing 
tackle, and 4 takes out the defensive right 
end. 

A quick opening play on which Ohio 
State has made long gains is shown in 
Diagram O-13. Back 1 takes the ball from 
center and goes through the hole opened 
for him by the left tackle, left guard and 
center. The left end blocks the nearest 


* Jine-backer. As 1 is about to be tackled 


by the defensive right halfback, he passes 
laterally to 3. 

A lateral pass used by the University of 
Minnesota is illustrated in Diagram O-14. 
Back 2 fakes to take the ball through the 
center of the line but passes to 1 as he 
goes by. Back 1, in turn, spins and passes 
laterally to 3, who has run wide to the 
strong side. Blocking assignments are as 
shown in the diagram. 

Another Minnesota lateral, this one be- 
yond the line of scrimmage, is shown in 
Diagram O-15. Back 2 carries the ball in- 
side or outside the defensive left tackle 
and, as he is about to be tackled by the 
defensive left halfback, laterals to 3, who 
has swung wide to the right. The right 
end blocks the nearest line-backer. Back 
1 blocks the defensive left tackle, and 4 
blocks the opposing end. 


Goal Line Plays 


WO Yale University plays that have 
been used this year as a goal line se- 
quence are shown in Diagrams G-1 and 
G-2. In Diagram G-1, the ball goes to the 
quarterback, 1, directly behind the line. 
The quarterback spins and passes to 3, 
who is swinging to the right. The defen- 
sive left tackle is blocked out by the right 
end, assisted by 4, who cuts to his right 
to take out secondary players after check- 
ing the tackle. The defensive left end is 
taken care of by the lineman on the right 
of the center. Back 2 fakes a line buck. 
The play shown in Diagram G-2, a fake 
buck and forward, follows that shown in 
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Diagram G-1. The ball again goes to the 
quarterback, who spins and fakes to give 
the ball to 2. Then 2 plunges toward the 
line, but, instead of taking the ball, 2 
blocks out the opposing right tackle. The 
quarterback fades and throws a forward 
pass to the right end, who has gone down 
the field two or three steps and has then 
cut to the left and run behind the defen- 
sive team’s line. 

A goal line play being used by the Navy 
is shown in Diagram G-3. This is a shovel 
pass thrown behind the line, followed by 
a lateral, also thrown behind the line. The 
ball goes to 3, who starts wide to his right 
and throws a shovel pass to 1, running 


parallel to him. After continuing a few 
steps to the right, and just as he is about 
to be tackled by the defensive left end, 1 
throws a lateral pass to 2, who then car- 
ries the ball across the line. The two men 
on the short side of the line cross behind 
the defensive line and block out the sec- 
ondary. 

A powerful off-tackle play, especially 
useful inside the 10-yard line, but valuable 
anywhere on the field, is that employed by 
Texas Tech, shown in Diagram G-4. The 
defense diagramed is a seven-man line with 
a diamond backfield. Back 4 blocks the 
defensive left end out. The right end and 
the right guard turn the opposing tackle 


in. The right tackle blocks the opposing 
guard. Backs 1 and 2 precede the ball- 
carrier, 3, through the hole and take care 
of the line-backer and the defensive left 
halfback. The left tackle goes through 
for the defensive right halfback and the 
left end goes through for the safety man. 

A scoring pass play used by Ohio State 
University is shown in Diagram G-5. The 
two linemen on either side of the center 
drop back to protect the passer, 3, who 
fades and passes to 2. Back 4 goes down 
ahead of 2 to take out the defensive left 
halfback. The two ends and 1 also go 
down the field and are possible receivers 
of the pass. 


Principles of Combat | 
Applied to Football 


OLLOWING the example of the 
Duke of Wellington after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, some future Amer- 

ican commander may well attribute his 
success in battle to lessons learned on the 
college football field. Close students of 
military training and football are invari- 
ably impressed by the striking similarity 
of the two subjects in all their elements. 

The nine “basic principles of combat” 
governing military strategy and tactics! 
sound as if they were tailor-made for foot- 
ball coaches to follow. In military termi- 
nology, they are as follows: (1) Mission 
or Objective, (2) The Offensive Principle, 
(3) Employment of Mass, (4) Economy 
of Force, (5) Maneuver or Movement, 
(6) Teamwork, (7) Reconnaissance and 
Security, (8) Simplicity, (9) Surprise. 

An analysis of the military application 
of these basic principles shows that they 
fit so well the strategy and tactics of foot- 
ball that they might have emanated from 
a Rockne or a Warner instead of a Foch 
or a Von Moltke. 

Mission or OssecTivE. An army (or 
football team) and each element compris- 
ing that army (or football team) must 
have its own definite mission or objective. 
A mission is the duty to perform, while 
the objective is used in the sense of the 
goal fo be reached. The mission of each 
element of the army (or football team) 
must contribute to the attainment of the 
objective of the army (or football team) 
as a whole. 

The first and main objective must al- 
ways be the hostile force (or football 





1 Strategy is the science of using battles for the 
general purposes of war. It has to do with the 
functioning of the higher commander (in football, 
the coach) before contact is actually gained with 
the enemy. Tactics is defined as the art of using 
troops in battle (in football, by the quarterback) 
after contact is gained with the opponent. 
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REGULAR ARMY officer as- 

signed as instructor to the Ar- 
kansas National Guard, Captain Har- 
vey Shelton spends part of his time 
during the autumn season assisting in 
the coaching of the football squad at 
Arkansas State Teachers College. A 
careful reading of this article may help 
many football coaches to see their 
sport with a new perspective. 





opponent), and a later objective should 
include the enemy’s (or football oppo- 
nent’s) entire geographical area. This is 
a reasonable sequence, since, if the hostile 
force is destroyed, the victor may quickly 
seize the ungarrisoned geographical area 
and all objectives within its boundaries. 

Each individual must constantly bear in 
mind his mission—just exactly what has 
been assigned him to accomplish. Nothing 
should be attempted at any time that 
might hinder the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of this mission. Nothing must be 
omitted that might assist in the accom- 
plishment of the mission. Clear thinking 
and definite action are essential in battle 
or in a football game. 

THE OFFENSIVE. Only the offensive can 
bring victory to an army or a football 
team. Its opposite, the defensive, can 
only avoid defeat. However, in order to 
be victorious, the main effort or decisive 
blow must be in the decisive strategical or 
tactical direction. Success continues to 
favor him who gets his decisive blow in 
first. 

Elements of the offense are aggressive 
spirit, speed and vigor. The elements of 
the defense are alertness, perseverance and 
tenacity. The attack need be successful 
at only one point, but the defense must 
be successful at all points. 


Offensive action must never be wild. It 
must be in conformity with the general 
plan and must be guided by good sense 
and reasonable prudence. Competent and 
thorough basic training is essential. It is 
to be remembered that those who dare to 
call upon troops (or football players) for 
extraordinary effort are fewer than those 
who will respond to such demands when 
made. When necessary, the commander 
(or coach) should demand the impossibie. 
All that is humanly possible will then be 
obtained. 

The defensive is adopted only from 
necessity. The offensive is resumed as 
quickly as possible. 

Mass. Success in battle (or football 
game) is obtained by employing the maxi- 
mum number of available troops (or play- 
ers) in the main effort at the proper time 
and place. Napoleon repeatedly succeeded 
in dividing the enemy’s forces and then 
quickly overwhelming the parts by attack- 
ing each with his entire force. 

Mass implies superior force at the point 
of attack. 

Economy or Force. If the principle 
of economy of force is violated, there can 
be no mass. When the time and place of 
attack have been determined, men and 
materiel to be used elsewhere must be re- 
duced to a minimum consistent with safe- 
ty. In order to bring superiority of num- 
bers against the point of attack, strict 
economy is necessary at less vital points. 

Maneuver. It is necessary to have not 
only the desire to maneuver but the space 
in which to operate. In combat, each side 
tries to deny to the enemy the use of 
maneuvering spaces. 

Maneuver on the part of the attacking 
force must necessarily be governed to a 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Dick Wells, Marblehead High 
School quarterback, at the start of 
an 83-yard run for a touchdown 
after a lateral pass from John 
Cudihy, right end, in an intersec- 
tional post-season game last Decem- 
ber with Edison High School of 
Miami, Florida. 











High School Football Plays of the 


S was predicted at the beginning 
A of the season, high school football 
teams are this year making more 
effective use of the lateral pass than ever 
before. It is being used as an integral part 
of the attack, rather than as a last resort. 
Frequently it is employed following a 
build-up of end runs and forward passes. 
Sometimes it is used in the build-up of a 
strong forward pass play, the lateral be- 
ing used often enough to draw the sec- 
ondary defense out of position and the for- 
ward pass being thrown into the area 
vacated by the secondary. 

There is a tendency this year, more 
marked than in previous seasons, for high 
school coaches to make their strong plays 
still stronger by a strategic build-up. This 
is a recognition of the oft repeated prin- 
ciple that a trap must be set before it 
can be sprung. 

The plays are arranged this year not by 
the sections of the country in which they 
originated, as in previous seasons, but by 
the zone of the playing field in which they 
were successfully employed. The defensive 
zone is used to designate that part of the 
field from the offensive team’s own goal 
line to its 40-yard line. The mid-field or 
intermediate area includes that part of the 
field between the 40-yard lines. The of- 
fensive zone comprises the area inside the 
defensive team’s 40-yard line. The goal 
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line zone is the area of greatest resistance 
—usually that inside the defensive team’s 
10-yard line. 

It must be recognized that plays de- 
signed for a certain area are frequently 
used to gain yardage in others. As present- 
ed here, the plays shown are those which 
have been successful in the area given, 
rather than those which theoretically 
should be successful. If a certain play has 
gained ground in an area in which theor- 
etically it should fail, success has usually 
been made possible only by a careful 
build-up preceding it. 

In many of the diagrams presented 
here, lack of space has prevented showing 
the safety man. 


Kick-Off Formation 


N unusual kick-off formation used by 

a high school team in Illinois is that 
illustrated in Diagram K-1. As soon 
as the ball is kicked off, all players run in 
the direction shown in the diagram and 
form a circle. The players are as close 
together as possible in forming the circle. 
The ball-carrier runs up and becomes a 
part of the circle. The instant the circle 
is formed, each man bends over as if he 
had the ball and all start running in that 
position. This makes it difficult for the 
defensive players to determine who has the 
ball. The players of the team which has 


the ball run toward the goal, bend over as 
if to protect the ball and hide it at the 
same time. 


Defensive Zone Plays 


ANY plays which are designed pri- 

marily for the defensive zone may, 
of course, be used equally well in other 
parts of the field. Similarly, plays de- 
signed for mid-field or the offensive zone 
may be used in the defensive zone, par- 
ticularly as a surprise measure. Of the 
plays shown in the accompanying dia- 
grams which have been used in the defen- 
sive zone, some have succeeded because 
they are sound plays for that zone. Others 
have succeeded not because they are pri- 
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marily defensive zone plays, but because 
the team using them has caught the op- 
posing team off guard. 


The play illustrated in Diagram D-1 has 
been used successfully by a Mississippi 
high school team on its own 35- or 40-yard 
line. As indicated in the diagram, 1 takes 
the ball from center, pivots to his left and 
throws a shovel pass to 2. Back 2 then 
slants off tackle and laterals the ball to 3, 
who has previously faked to take the ball 
from 1 and carry it around the right end. 
This play has also worked well for touch- 
downs when the team employing it has 
been near its opponent’s goal line. 

Diagram D-2 shows a check play for 
that shown in Diagram D-1. Instead of 
attempting to carry the ball across the 
scrimmage line, 2 laterals to 3 behind the 
line, after which 3 throws a long forward 
pass to the left end, who has gone behind 
the defensive left halfback. 


Diagram D-3 illustrates a lateral pass 
play which has been used successfully by 
John Marshall High School of Los An- 
geles, California, in the defensive area and 
other zones. This play is designed to take 
advantage of a fast charging defensive 
end. The ball is snapped to the quarter- 
back, 1, who fakes to drive off the defen- 
sive left guard and who, after starting 
toward the line, turns and laterals the ball 
to 3, who runs wide around the defensive 
left end, the strong-side guard and 4 acting 
as interferers. With a fast back who is a 
good actor in the tail-back position, this 
is a very strong play. 

A California high school play from punt 
formation, which may be used whenever a 
kick is expected, is shown in Diagram D-4. 
The left guard and 1 block out the de- 
fensive right end, who has charged across 
the line in an attempt to block the punt. 
The left end and 4 block the opposing 
tackle. The kicker fakes a punt, starts 
toward the line and goes to his left behind 
2. The right guard blocks his opposing 
player for two counts and goes through 
for the defensive left halfback. The right 
end blocks the opposing tackle momen- 
tarily and then cuts across for the defen- 
sive right halfback. 


A play used by the strong Everett, 
Washington, High School team in a game 
played with Astoria is shown in Diagram 
D-5. This play was used on Everett’s own 
35-yard line and followed a sequence of 
plays designed to give it strength and de- 
ception. An end run by the Everett 
quarterback, 1, is followed by a play, also 
shown in Diagram D-5, which starts as an 
end run and involves a backward and 
then a forward pass. In the play following 
the end run, the quarterback takes the 
ball from center, fades and passes back- 
ward to 3. Back 3 then throws a short 
forward pass to 1, who runs wide to the 
right. After this play has been used sev- 
eral times, the defensive left halfback 
moves over to cover 1. Then 1 laterals to 
the left end just as he is about to be 
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tackled. The final play in this sequence, 
which was used by Everett on its own 35- 
vard line, first and 10, and resulted in a 
touchdown against Astoria, is a long pass 
from 3 to his right end, who has a clear 
field beeause the defensive left halfback 
has been drawn out of position to stop 1. 
Of course, the end run by 1 from this 
formation helps to build up this final play 
of the sequence. 
Mid-Field Plays 
S is well known, plays used in mid- 
field need not be so strong de- 
fensively as those designed for the 
defensive zone. Long passes and deceptive 
running plays that can break a man loose 
are especially suited to this area. A play 
used in mid-field by Salem, Massachusetts, 
High School and that was good for 25 
yards against Marblehead High School, 
one of the strongest teams in Massachu- 
setts, is illustrated in Diagram M-1. In 
this play the quarterback, 1, fakes to fall, 
then runs back and passes to the right end 
in the flat zone. The right end carries the 
ball until he is about to be tackled by the 
defensive left halfback, and then throws a 
lateral to the quarterback, who, after pass- 
ing to the left end, has continued his run. 

Diagram M-2 shows another mid-field 
play. This was used by Marblehead High 
School. It followed a fake reverse. The 
tail-back, 3, takes the ball from center, 
pivots back and throws the ball across the 
line to his left end. The left end carries 
the ball until about to be tackled by the 
defensive left halfback and then throws a 
lateral to the right end. The right end, in 
turn, throws a lateral to 2, and 2 throws 
still another lateral to 1, who has crossed 
over behind his own line and then gone 
down the field. 

A play involving a forward pass and 
then a double lateral which was used for 
a good gain by a Mississippi high school 
team on its own 40-yard line is shown in 
Diagram M-3. The ball goes to 3, who 
passes forward to his right end just over 
the line. The right end passes laterally to 
4, and 4, in turn, passes laterally to 1. 
The defensive left halfback is taken out of 
the play by 4 after he passes to 1. 

An end-around play employed success- 
fully by a Los Angeles high school team 
in mid-field is shown in Diagram M-4. 
This play may also be used in almost any 
other zone of the field. The tail-back, 3, 
receives the ball from center, fades back 
and throws a shovel pass to the left end, 
who has come around behind his own line. 
Then 3 steps up and stops the defensive 
right tackle or right end. The right end 
drives the opposing tackle in. Considerable 
speed and deception are needed on this 
play. Back 2 and the left guard run in- 
terference for the left.end, who carries the 
ball off tackle. 

Diagram M-5 illustrates a play, a wide, 
deep, sweeping end run, used by West 
Rutland, Vermont, High School, a team 
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having both power and speed —a heavy 
line and a fast backfield. Back 3 carries 
the ball wide to the right behind strong 
interference. The guard on the weak side 
blocks out any defensive player who may 
break through the line. If he is not needed 
for this duty, he joins 1 and 2 as inter- 
ferers for 3. The right guard and 4 team 
on the opposing end. The right end and 
right tackle team on the opposing tackle. 


Offensive Zone Plays 
N the offensive zone, the quarterback 
feels justified in taking chances. It is 
in this zone that a large proportion of 
the touchdown plays have their origin. 
Diagram O-1 shows a Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, High School pass play which has 
been used successfully in the vicinity of 
the defensive team’s 35-yard line. In this 
play, 3 crosses behind his line, fakes to 
take the ball and blocks the opposing right 
end; 4 blocks the opposing right tackle. 
Back 2 fakes a line buck but passes the 
ball to 1, who throws it backward to his 
own right end running behind the line. 
The right end throws a long forward pass 
to the left end, who has gone straight 
down the field and then cut wide to the 
left. 

A play involving a forward pass fol- 
lowed by a lateral is shown in Diagram 
O-2. This has been used successfully by 
an Indiana high school team. After tak- 
ing the ball from center, 3 starts to his 
left as if on an end run, drawing the de- 
fensive right halfback to his right. The 
left and right ends crisscross behind the 
defensive line. The right end takes a for- 
ward pass from 3. Back 1 waits until the 
pass is made and then breaks across the 
line as shown in the diagram to receive a 
lateral pass from the right end. 

Diagrams O-3 and O-4 illustrate plays 
that have proved successful for a high 
school team in the northern part of Wis- 
consin. They may be used in almost any 
section of the field against a 6-2-2-1 de- 
fense. They are run off a sequence with a 
reverse to the fullback. 

Diagram O-3 shows a weak-side spin- 
ner. Back 3 takes the ball, makes a quar- 
ter spin, fakes to 2 and then goes across 
the line inside the defensive tackle on the 
weak side. He is preceded by 4 and a 
lineman. Back 1 blocks out the weak-side 
defensive end. The two men on the left of 
the offensive line team on the defensive 
tackle opposite. The center and the man 
on his right team on the opposing guard. 

A fake weak-side spinner that may be 
used as a check on the previous play is 
shown in Diagram O-4. The set-up is 
similar to that of the previous diagram. 
After making the quarter spin, 3 takes 
two or three steps toward the line and 
passes to the left end, who has faked at 
the opposing tackle and then has gone flat 
to receive the pass. The left end then lat- 
erals the ball to the fullback, 2. 

A strong pass play that is being used 
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this year in offensive territory by a high 
school team in the southern part of Idaho 
is shown in Diagram O-5. It follows the 
successful use -of a split buck, with 3 car- 
rying the ball inside of tackle. When on 
about the defensive 20-yard line, the Idaho 
team opens up with the scoring pass shown 
in this diagram. Back 1 makes a half spin, 
faking the ball to 2 and then to 3, as in 
previous plays of this sequence. On the 
play shown here, however, he retains the 
ball, steps back and throws a 15-yard pass 
to the left end, who has cut over from the 
weak side behind the defensive line. Back 
4 blocks the safety after the catch is made, 
and the left end trots over the line for 
the touchdown. 

The pass play shown in Diagram O-6 is 
being used by one of the Seattle, Wash- 
ington, high school teams this year with 
great success. A touchdown was scored on 
it in one of the important early games, 
and considerable yardage has been made 


fensive left end. The right guard pulls out 
and takes care of the opposing left tackle. 
The passer, 3, fades to the right. Back 4 
holds his position two full counts and then 
goes across and diagonally behind the de- 
fensive line toward the left side line, catch- 
ing the ball over his right shoulder. 

The play of an Oregon high school 
team shown in Diagram O-8 is especially 
good against a 6-2-2-1 defense or a de- 
fense using a box formation of the backs. 
The left end cuts toward the center across 
the line for a couple of steps, then pivots 
and goes down and out to pull the right 
line-backer out of position. Back 1 fakes 
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by the play and its variations. This play 
is built up by a powerful end run and cut- 
back from the formation shown in this 
diagram, and also by a play in which 3 
has thrown a short running pass to 1, and 
1 has thrown a lateral to 2, and 2 has fol- 
lowed with a lateral to 3. Back 3 also has 
thrown to the short side end deep behind 
the defensive left halfback. On the touch- 
down play, however, the ball is thrown by 
3 diagonally over the line to 4, deep in 
defensive territory. Instead of crossing the 
line of scrimmage, the right end blocks the 
opposing tackle, and this act further de- 
ceives the secondary. On one occasion the 
ball was recovered on the opponent’s 30- 
yard line late in the fourth quarter. On 
first down this play was called. The passer 
“set up” the secondary with his eyes, 
drawing his arm back and leveling at 1. 
Instead of throwing to 1, however, he 
turned and threw diagonally over the head 
of the defensive right halfback to 4 for a 
touchdown. 

Diagram O-7 shows a strong pass play 
which is being used successfully by the 
Bend, Oregon, High School team when it 
is in the offensive zone near the left side 
line. Several touchdowns have been scored 
on it: Back 1 fakes to take out the oppos- 
ing left end but goes past him and into 
the flat zone. Back 2 takes out the de- 
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at the opposing left end and goes into 
the flat zone, leaving the left end to be 
taken care of by 2. Back 4 takes three 
steps diagonally to the right across the 
line, cuts sharply to the left, runs behind 
the opposing line and receives a high lob 
pass from 3 over his own guard and then 
cuts down the field. The pass should be a 
lob high enough to go over the opposing 
lineman, who may be allowed to charge 
through after the offensive linemen have 
held for two counts. A variation of this 
play is made possible by having 2 miss 
his block on the opposing left end and 
receive a pass in the flat zone. 

Diagram O-9 illustrates a pass play be- 
ing used by a Tennessee high school. On 
this particular team, the quartegback, 1, 
is usually the pass receiver. His action on 
this play is designed to confuse the oppos- 
ing team. He stays low, makes a full pivot, 
sneaks through the line practically un- 
seen, and when behind the opposing line 
takes a short pass from 3, who has faded 
back after receiving the ball from the 
center. The two ends go down the field as 
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decoys, and 4 goes into the flat zone. The 
two guards and 2 protect the passer. 

Up in the northern part of Michigan’s 
lower peninsula, the people spend the 
summer in catering to tourists. But in the 
fall and winter seasons they are busy only 
with athletics, and they have nothing to 
do but enjoy them. Consequently, com- 
petition among high school teams is un- 
usually keen. Diagram O-10 shows a play 
used by one of the strong teams of this 
district on the opposing team’s 30-yard 
line. The ball is midway between the 
side lines. The quarterback, 1, takes the 
ball and laterals it to the tail-back, 3, who 
has run to his right. Back 3 then throws 
a pass diagonally to the wing-back, 4, who 
has gone a couple of steps over the line 
and then crossed to his left. Part of the 
success of this play depends upon decep- 
tion, as the quarterback fakes to give the 
ball to 2 before passing it to 3. Then 2 
fakes into the line, drawing the line-back- 
ers in to stop him. The two ends go down 
and angle to the right, to draw the sec- 
ondary in that direction. 

Another play from this same Michigan 
district is illustrated in Diagram O-11. 


This play was used successfully on the 
defensive team’s 40-yard line. Practically 
all of the teams in this district use the 
6-2-2-1 defense, and the defensive end 
playing against the strong side is usually 
designated to smash in hard, as most plays 
go to this side. The play diagramed here 
takes advantage of a smashing end. The 
ball is passed to the tail-back, 3, who 
throws a short forward pass to 2. The 
defensive left end has been allowed, even 
encouraged, to smash in, and 2 receives 
the ball in the area he has just vacated. 
Back 2 then throws a lateral to 1, who 
swings by 2 and then shoots down the 
side line. The two ends and 4 go down 
as decoys. 


Goal Line Plays 


HE zone inside the defensive team’s 
10-yard line is the area of greatest 
resistance. Defensive players have a habit 
of rising to emotional heights when in the 
shadow of their goal posts. They also 
have the advantage of a smaller area to 
defend, which of course is very important. 
A fake play which has made touch- 
downs for Middlebury, Vermont, High 


School when inside the opponent’s 10-yard 
line is shown in Diagram G-1l. This play 
is used following gains through center by 
the fullback, 2, on indirect passes from 


the quarterback, 1. In the touchdown 
play, the quarterback fakes to give the 
ball to the fullback, as on previous plays, 
but reverses and sneaks inside the de- 
fensive left tackle, while the fullback car- 
ries out his fake by plunging through the 
line. At times, with this play, the oppos- 
ing tackle and end are sucked in and 
jammed toward the center, while the quar- 
terback sneaks around the end. 

A scoring play used by Drew, Missis- 
sippi, High School inside the opponent’s 
20-yard line is shown in Diagram G-2. 
Back 2, who is 5 yards back, takes the 
ball from center, makes a full spin and 
fakes to 3, who drives toward the left as 
on an off-tackle slant. After completing 
his spin, 2 drives inside the opposing left 
tackle, preceded by 1 and his own left 
guard. The right guard pulls out of the 
line to take the defensive left end out of 
play. The right end and 4 team on the 
opposing left tackle. The right tackle 
blocks the opposing guard. 


The Modified Punt Formation. 


punt formation. The particular 

style used is, of course, a matter of 
choice. The formation which I have 
used is one which has most of the advan- 
tages of a double wing-back formation 
without sacrificing power to the strong 
side. It offers a fine setting for a varied 
attack and has a tendency to keep the 
defense spread. 

A shift may be employed, the players 
first taking the positions shown in Diagram 
1, or they may line up in the formation 
shown in Diagram 2 immediately after 
the huddle. It is better for the team 
to use the shift, especially when another 
formation is used in conjunction with the 
punt formation. This will tend to keep 
the defense from shifting automatically 
with each play. The line may also shift 
into an unbalanced formation for an oc- 
casional play. The line shift is used pri- 
marily for team rhythm and uniform 
charge. I find that boys like the rhythm 
and they feel that it is important in pre- 
paring them for a fast charge. 

At thg time the ball is snapped, the 
formation is as shown in Diagram 2. Back 
1 is 1% yards back of the left guard. The 
fullback, 2, is in a similar position back 
of the right guard. Back 4 plays outside 
his own end, and the tail-back, 3, is from 
6 to 8 yards back. The ends are split 
away a yard or a yard and a half from 
their tackles. 


T HERE are several variations of the 
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By Stewart A. Cooper 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


The diagrams show a few of the plays 
which may be used from the modified punt 
formation. In some of these diagrams, 
lack of space prevented showing the 
safety man. 





Stewart A. Cooper 


A strong running play inside of tackle 
to the strong side is shown in Diagram 2. 
The right end and 4 team on the oppos- 
ing tackle. The right tackle and right 
guard team on the opposing guard. The 
left guard goes straight across for the 
nearest line-backer. Led by 2, who goes 
through for the other line-backer, 1 starts 
to the right and cuts back sharply inside 
the defensive left tackle. 

An off-tackle play is illustrated in 
Diagram 3. In this case, 3 carries the ball, 
and the two guards pull out as interferers. 
As in the previous play, the right end and 
4 team on the opposing tackle. The defen- 
sive left end is blocked out by 1. 

Diagram 4 shows a play which is prac- 
tically a combination of the two previous 
ones. Again the right end and the wing- 
back, 4, team on the opposing tackle. 
The left guard pulls out of the line and, 
with 2, precedes the ball-carrier, 3, through 
the line inside the opposing left tackle. 
Back 1 takes out the defensive left end. 

A spinner is shown in Diagram 5. The 
fullback, 2, takes the ball, half spins, fakes 
to 1 and then plunges through the line. The 
center and the left guard team on the 
opposing guard. The right guard and the 
right tackle drive the defensive left guard 
to their right. The left tackle and the 
right end go through for the line-backers. 
Backs 1 and 3 fake to the right. 

A play involving a lateral pass behind 
the line is shown in Diagram 6. Back 2 
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takes the ball, makes a spin, fakes to 1, 
but passes to 3, who swings wide around 
the opposing left end. Back 1 takes out 
the defensive left end. The right guard 
pulls out of the line and goes down for 
the defensive left halfback. Back 4 takes 
care of the nearest line-backer. 

Diagram 7 shows a play which was used 
successfully seven out of eight times. Five 
times it was good for touchdowns from in- 
side the 40-yard line. One or two lead-up 
plays were used to draw in the secondary. 
On the play, 2 receives the ball from cen- 
ter and does a back turn, faking the ball 
to 1. As the fake is completed, 2 jumps 
into the air, turns and passes to the right 
end, who has started to the right and then 
cut behind the defensive fullback. The 
right end receives the ball and carries it 
as far as possible before making a lateral 
pass to 3, who has faked to the left 
and continued in the play. 

Another pass play is illustrated in Dia- 
gram 8. The two guards and 2 protect 
the passer. Back 4 goes straight down the 
field. The two ends go down the field and 
angle out. Back 1 goes across the line and 
cuts to his right to receive the ball from 
3. The blocking of the linemen is shown 
in the diagram. 

A reverse to the weak side is shown in 
Diagram 9. Back 2 receives the ball, 
makes a quarter spin, handing the ball to 
4, and then plunges through the line as if 
he had kept the ball. Back 4 carries the 
ball inside the defensive right tackle. The 
left end and left tackle team on the tackle 
opposite. The left guard and center team 
on the opposing guard. Back 1 and the 
right tackle go through for the nearest 
line-backers. 

Diagram 10 shows a play in which the 
ball-carrier jumps and throws a lateral to 
another back just as he is about to be 
tackled. The right end takes the opposing 
tackle in. Back 4 goes through for the 
nearest line-backer. Back 2 and the right 
tackle go through for the defensive left 
halfback. The defensive left end is allowed 
to change across and, just as he is about 
to tackle 1, the latter jumps and throws 
over his head to 3, who has run wide to 
the right. 

The success of most of the plays from 
this formation lies in the line’s ability to 
open holes quickly. On the charge, the 
linemen must wheel their men out quickly 
as the play gets under way. 

In brief, the modified punt formation 
has everything that is demanded of a 
good formation. It has speed, deception 
and a good share of power. It is ideal for 
passing and quick-kicking. This particular 
variation also has the wing-back, which 
gives a good set-up for handling the de- 
fensive tackle; that is, the end and the 
blocking half can meet the tackle almost 
simultaneously, which is more desirable 
from an offensive standpoint than attack- 
ing the tackle by use of alternating 
blockers. 
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VANDER-BILT 


No. 270 BLACK ARROW 


NO. 270 BLACK ARROW 


The distinctive lines of this basketball shoe will give an added snap 
to the appearance of any squad. Light, durable and comfortable; 
this shoe is made by a process that*has proved its ability to stand up 
under the most abusive treatment. Construction patent applied for. 


No. 270 Specifications 


(1) Black gunmetal leather uppers set off with brass eyelets and 
brown stitching. (2) Stretch proof web reinforcement. (3) Ven- 
tilating eyelets. (4) Cushioned heel. (5) Moulded sole leather 
counters. (6) Leather insoles. (7) Leather toe snubbers. (8) Dura- 
ble dustproof non-skid soles. (9) Snug easy fit. 








BASKETS. 


THAT Wi 


The two outstanding advantages of the 
White Spot are: First, the instant iden- 
tification of Spot-Bilt shoes under any 
conditions. Second, the provision of a 
means by which player’s numbers can 
be inserted in the spot and the individ- 
ual shoes thus identified. The second 
feature is of particular value to equip- 


THE HEALTH 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND 


For years there has been a need for 
a basketball shoe that would correct 
and strengthen weak feet and main- 
tain the healthy condition of normal 
feet. The consensus of opinion was 
that artificial support was wrong. 
The authorities we consulted felt that 
a corrective construction should in- 
duce the bones of the feet to assume 
their correct alignment and _ thus 
create proper body balance. The 
“Health Spot” construction that we 
have adopted was unreservedly ap- 
proved by every authority we consulted. We are 
here outlining briefly the salient points of this con- 
struction. On request we will gladly forward more 
complete information. 


Correct Posture Is Essential 


The foot is the foundation of the bone structure. 
Upon the correct alignment of the bones of the foot 
depends, in large measure, the correct posture of 
the entire body. 

Basically the foot is divided into two parts—struc- 
tural and functional. The functional portion—from 
the arch forward, depends on the structural portion 
—from the arch to the heel—for its support. The 
proper alignment of the structural bones depends in 
turn on the proper alignment of the oscalsis or 
heel bone. Proper alignment is essential because 
it insures uninterrupted blood circulation and un- 
impaired nerve and muscle functioning. 
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ment men. 

Figure No. 1 shows the lock tab pulled 
out and a numbered card about to be 
inserted. Figure No. 2 shows the card 
in place and the lock tab partially 
tucked in between the card and the 
back of the shoe. We will gladly sup- 


ply sets of numbered cards on request. 


QO} INSOLE...IT’S 
DMEDICALLY CORRECT 


The object of the “Health Spot” is 
to maintain the alignment of the heel 
bone and thus maintain the alignment 
of the entire bone structure of the 
foot. In a weak foot the heel bone 
has rolled inward or has collapsed at 
the forward end. To place such a 
foot in proper balance the heel bone 
must be restored to its normal posi- 
tion. 
| The Health Spot insole accomplishes 
the necessary realignment of the heel 
bone by placing a wedge under the 
e || inside of the heel thus tipping the heel to the out- 
| side. To aid in this realignment the insole is ex- 
tended up around the side of the arch, not under- 
neath it (see illustration above), and contributes 
much of the support necessary to keep the foot in its 
natural position and balance. The arrow points to 
the “Health Spot”—the only logical spot at which 











t_ | the support necessary to hold any foot in its normal 
f | position can be placed. 

- | What the “HEALTH SPOT” will 
| accomplish 


all 


The “Health Spot” insole provides no artificial support under 
the arch. Instead it creates a pocket for the heel bone and 
induces proper body balance. It allows the muscles and the 
feet to exercise normally and correct themselves. It permits 
the blood to circulate freely and does not impede nerve re- 
action. It safeguards healthy normal feet from strain and 
overfatigue. 
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No. 275 BLACK FLASH 


NO. 275 BLACK FLASH 


Featuring the patent Health Spot insole designed to maintain the 
bones of the foot in their correct alignment. The importance of this 
development to every coach and player cannot be overestimated. 
The brief scientific explanation of this insole will be found in the 
center of the page. 


No. 275 Specifications 


(1) Genuine black kangaroo uppers set off with white eyelets, stitch- 
ing, and laces. (2) Leather vamp lining. (3) Ventilating eyelets. 


(4) Cushioned heel. (5) Moulded sole leather counters. (6) Health 
(7) Leather toe snubbers. 
(9) Snug easy fit. 


Spot leather insoles. (8) Durable, dust- 


proof non-skid soles. 
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An Efficiency Rating Chart for 
Basketball Players 


By Clarence Hines 
Pendleton, Oregon, High School 


VERY coach of experience, who 
K. will be honest with himself, will 

readily admit that there have been 
many times when he has faced a serious 
dilemma in having to decide which players 
on his squad should comprise the starting 
line-up of a certain contest. Almost all 
coaches are aware that in many instances 
the success or failure of the team in a 
particular game has been determined by 
the wise, or unwise, choice of a player to 
start the game. 

When faced with the problem of decid- 
ing among two or more players, most 
coaches in the past have chosen to play 
what they refer to as their “hunch.” At 
best there can be little that is scientific 
about such a choice or the manner of mak- 
ing it. The same coach who will laugh 
heartily at his wife’s decisions based on 
“feminine intuition” will unhesitatingly 
rely upon such rule of thumb methods as 
a “hunch” to choose the players for his 
team. 


Need for Objective Measurement 
r many cases where a choice among 
players must be made, factors are al- 
lowed to enter the choice which should 
have little bearing upon it. Experience, 
age, class and other factors are important, 
but in many instances the player whose 
age or class indicates that he should be 
chosen is not the man for the position. 

After years of coaching high school bas- 
ketball, the writer decided that some kind 
of statistics, upon which to base a choice 
of starting players, was desirable. Such 
statistics are an approach to the scientific 
attitude and they offer considerable solace, 
whether the player chosen performs well 
or poorly. Excellent performance fosters 
confidence in the figures upon which the 
choice was made, while a poor showing at 
least leaves the satisfaction of knowing 
that the choice was made in a fair man- 
ner. 

No set of statistics, no matter how com- 
prehensive their range, can ever be en- 
tirely effective for rating basketball play- 
ers for they can never measure to any 
appreciable degree of accuracy what iscom- 
monly referred to as a “fighting heart” 
or, in more elite circles and language, as 
the competitive instinct. The fact that a 
mediocre player may, under game condi- 
tions, surpass the player well-trained in 
fundamentals simply by having a greater 
desire to win is well known to most 
coaches. The “money player,” the one 
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A GRADUATE of Drury College, 
Springfield, Missouri, in 1925, 
Clarence Hines has coached high 
school athletics at Limon, Colorado, 
Pikeville, Kentucky, and Bend, Ore- 
gon. Since 1933, he has been Ath- 
letic Director at Pendleton, Oregon, 
with no coaching duties. He has 
coached district champions in basket- 
ball, and his Bend, Oregon, football 
team was runner-up for the state title 
in 1929. He holds an M.A. degree 
from the University of Missouri. His 
article on the rating chart for basket- 
ball players is particularly timely for 
late fall, before the basketball season 
officially begins. 





who can and will produce in a tight spot, 
cannot be selected entirely by statistics, 
but figures help the coach when a close 
decision must be made between two play- 
ers, either one of whom may be essential 
to team success. 

The player who is well-grounded in fun- 
damentals is the one upon whom most 
coaches wish to rely in winning their 
games. Any scheme which rates players 
on the basis of their performance, in ac- 
tual games, of the fundamental skills of 
basketball should have considerable value 
in determining which players shall com- 
prise the starting line-up. Coaches may 
disagree as to which fundamental is of 
most importance, which ranks second, and 
so on, but the system described here is 


applicable to any set of fundamentals 
ranked in any order the coach may choose. 
It may also be applied to any sport in 
which there are certain basic skills upon 
the execution of which an accurate check 
may be made. 


Fundamentals Rated 


O be successful, a basketball player 

must shoot baskets, shoot free throws, 
recover rebounds from the backboard, 
pass the ball to his team mates and, in 
so far as possible, refrain from committing 
fouls. Most coaches will agree that the 
first four of these are essential in rating 
the ability of any player, but there may 
be some dispute over the last mentioned 
skill. 

It is possible to keep accurate check on 
all five of these skills so that a system of 
rating may be worked out. The score- 
book is a written record of the number of 
fouls committed, the number of field shots 
taken and made, and the number of free 
throws taken and made. For the other 
two skills, the recovery of rebounds and 
the making of accurate passes, it is nec- 
essary to assign checkers who will record 
the activities of each player for these two 
things. Two checkers are necessary for 
each skill, as it is impossible in a fast game 
for one person to follow the play and at 
the same time record what each player 
does. 

After the statistics are compiled, each 


EFFICIENCY RATING CHART 














Gray- Gallo- Rosen- Mc- McCor- Larg- 
al p Rees beal way Eason berg Clure mach ent 
Field Shots.............. 22 85 102 i 2 7 2 21 

ad anda wanes 4 23 18 0 5 4 5 3 
0 ee 18 62 84 1 24 13 7 18 
Pet. Made........... ‘B  @ We @ 8S 3B 4& kh 
re 10 14 22 9 7 5 3 3 
Se 5 9 10 6 3 1 0 0 
EE phdrd dd weaks ee 5 5 12 3 4 4 3 3 
Pet. Made............ 3O.0O64i( iH ti“‘<i«é«~iSHSC‘“‘<‘«‘wa:SSCOtCitié«i<i 
Rebounds Recovered.... 49 23 34 27 45 6 3 14 
Bad Passes Made....... 7 9 12 13 12 2 8 6 
Fouls Committed....... 11 9 4 3 13 3 2 4 
Quarters Played........ 22 26 24 22 22 9 8 11 
Efficiency Placement 
eens 9 6 4.0 18 20 22 23 27 19 21 28 
Efficiency Average...... 75 76 91 104 $1322 211 £2.62 .80 
Average Last Time.... .. 1.5 1.9 1.00 1.90 1.20 150 2.32 1.40 
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* 
Wilson offers you a complete line of Basketball shirts. Stock models and special 
order merchandise. Styles are correct and up-to-the-minute. There is a wide 


range of materials and colors to choose from. The new special Basketball Equip- 
ment Catalogue will give you school prices and actual swatches to choose.from. 
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SHIRTS 
PANTS 








Team appearance unquestionably has its effect upon the quality of play. For this rea- 
son the ingenuity of Wilson designers and fine factory tailoring does much to make 
Wilson Basketball pants popular. Wilson designs are notonly snappy in appearance 
but meet discriminating ue. The new Basketball Catalogue shows a multitude 
of patterns and a variety of colors and materials. Both stock and made to order. 








Leading Basketball authorities are responsible for the Wilson line of Basketball 
shoes. There are many outstanding styles. All incorporating pet features spon- 
sored by men who have made a conscientious study of the demands of the game. 
These are fully described and illustrated in the new Basketball Catalogue. 








When you buy Wilson Warm-Up Apparel you can be sure 
that you are getting full size garments. Special stress is laid 
upon this point in all Wilson designs. Plenty of freedom 
for action is insisted upon. You will also find genuine elas- 
ticity in all rib stitching. This apparel, in most cases, is 


tailored to your order and made in our own plant. Full value, 
high quality materials are used in every garment. A wide 
assortment of colors and materials is available at all times. 
The new catalogue gives a comprehensive description of 
this line. 











THE NEW CATALOGUE 















WILSON BASKETBALL SHORTS 


se Asti sie Shoe be # SNE 


Actual 
Swatches 


Here is a catalogue that has 
been planned to give intelli- 
gent help to the coach or 
athletic director. Descriptions 
are complete and well illus- 
trated. School prices are 
plainly shown and featured. 
Actual material swatches 
greatly facilitate erdering. 
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MENS SHORTS 








If you have not already received a copy of this helpful book send for one at once. Either 
through your dealer or direct to the Wilson factory at 2037 Powell Avenue, Chicago. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
Chicago, NewYork and Other Principal Cities 


for NovEMBER, 1935 


< 
Wilson SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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player on a squad of eight men may be 
awarded an efficiency number, | through 8, 
according to his rank in a particular skill 
as shown by the record for that skill. As 
each player does not have the same num- 
ber of chances to score field goals and to 
score free throws, ratings for these neces- 
sarily have to be made on a percentage 
basis. The player who makes the highest 
percentage of his field shots is given an 
efficiency rating of 1, while the player 
making the lowest percentage of his field 
shots is given an efficiency rating of 8, if 
there are eight players on the squad. Sim- 
ilar ratings are made for the other four 
skills which are used as the basis for com- 
parison. 

It is necessary to take into considera- 
tion the number of quarters (for high 
school games) or the number of minutes 
a player is in the game. After an effi- 
ciency placement total has been figured for 
each player, found by adding his efficiency 


ratings for the five skills, it must be di- 
vided by the number of quarters or min- 
utes played to determine the efficiency av- 
erage with regard to other members of the 
squad. 


The Efficiency Chart in Operation 


UCH a plan has been found useful for 

two reasons. It helps the coach to 
check up on the efficiency and degree of 
improvement of his players, thereby en- 
abling him to make a more nearly scien- 
tific selection of players for his starting 
line-up. It also serves as a definite stim- 
ulus for players to improve their funda- 
mental weaknesses. If a player has any 
natural pride in his play, he soon tires of 
seeing his name at the bottom of the list 
for a certain fundamental. Such a rating 
system is also valuable in detecting the 
first signs of staleness, as the statistics in- 
dicate very clearly when a player is “off 
his game.” 





It is helpful to make such a rating chart 
after each game, but, if the season is di- 
vided into three or four parts with about 
an equal number of games in each, more 
interest in improvement is shown by the 
players. The chart reproduced herewith 
shows the ratings for a seven-game period 
with a comparison of averages with a sim- 
ilar period which preceded it. 

With coaching mistakes becoming more 
costly all the time, it would seem to be up 
to every coach to use as nearly scientific 
means as possible for determining the rel- 
ative skill of players and for eliminating, 
to the greatest degree possible, all guess 
work. For basketball, and similar sports, 
a system of rating as suggested above 
seems to the writer to be a step toward 
elimination of “rule of -thumb” methods 
of selection and to provide a relatively 
sound, barring the human factor as noted 
above, means of choosing the most skilled 
players for the team. 


ombination Man-for-Man 
and Zone Defense 


By Clifford Wells 
Logansport, Indiana, High School 


N most Indiana high school basketball, 
we find the zone defense, probably 
because of the screening in the of- 
fensive set-ups which a great many Indi- 
ana teams use. Too, a team that meets 
a supposed better team generally uses a 
mass defense around the goal and will 
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gamble on the better team’s missing the 
long shots. When the better team does 
not hit at long range, then its players have 
to come through the massed defense. And 
this is sometimes hard to do successfully. 

I favor a man-for-man and zone com- 
bination defense. I try to match our own 
players with those of the other team as 
nearly as I can, taking into consideration 
size, weight, speed, cleverness and goal 
shooting ability. In the beginning of a 
game, our players line up against their 
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Clifford Wells 





OME coaches insist that they teach 

the man-for-man defense. Others 
claim that they coach the zone defense. 
There are few coaches, however partial 
they may be toward one of these two 
defenses, who have not borrowed ideas 
from the other. In this article, Clif- 
ford Wells, one of the best known 
Indiana high school coaches, explains 
the combination defense that has 
proved successful for him over a period 
of years. A Logansport High School 
team under Coach Wells won the state 
title in 1934. 











opponents as assigned man-for-man and 
then “float” back or play loosely a man 
who does not have the ball, as is shown in 
Diagram 1. C has the ball, and X1 plays 
him a little over arm’s length away, while 
X2 and X3 slide back into a zone de- 
fense, yet keep their men in front of them 


Xi 





ra 4 X5 Fa 


DIAG, 2 











so that they may move with them. X4 and 
X5 play their men loosely, as is shown 
in the diagram. 

In Diagram 2, G1 has the ball, and X3 
goes out to play man-for-man against 
him. X5 now plays close to F1, while X4 
slides in under the goal. X1 and X2 slide 
back into a zone defense, yet see where 
their men are at all times so that they 
may be “picked up” if necessary. 

Suppose G1 passes. to G2, Then X2 
slides. over. and plays man-for-man a- 
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FASTER! Catch—shoot ... in one motion. 
No dangerous delays juggling to get the 
lace on top! 


100% RELIABLE! No wobbly, off-bal- 


ance tosses...no more erratic bounces...no 
more deadspots! 


When the opposition stalks the ball like a tiger-pack, 
you can breathe easier if 
it’s the new 1935 Laceless 
Basketball that your boys 
are whipping around, 
For the new laceless 
ball puts no penalty on 
speed. It is perfectly 





round and perfectly bal- 
anced. It’s free of lace 


and opening, the causes 
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THE 1935 LACELESS BASKETBALL! 


of frequent score-robbing bounces and off-direction passes— 
freed of lace and opening, let us add, by the development of 
a modern, efficient valve and a bladder that lasts almost as 
long as the casing. 

Incorporating this new laceless construction, the Spalding 
Laceless Official DL Basketball (licensed under Patent No. 
1551099) raises the basketball to new heights of glory. For 
the DL comes blessed also with a cover of top-grade leather 
... with a rugged, one-piece, perfect-ball-shape bladder... 
and endowed with all Spalding’s “savvy” in the making of 
basketballs, dating back to the manufacture—by Spalding— 
of the first ball ever made in this country. 


AG 4p ng ban. 


IT’S LACELESS 
FOR BETTER BASKETBALL 
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gainst G2. X4 plays man-for-man against 
F2. X1, X3 and X5 slide into the positions 
shown in Diagram 3 and play zone while 
the ball is in G2’s possession. 

Let G2 pass to F2, and we will have 
the set-up shown in Diagram 4. X4 plays 
man-for-man, and his four team mates 
slide into a zone defense. 

The ball may be passed out to G2 or 
C, and the players will slide into other 
positions, depending on where the ball is 
located. If it finally goes to F1, then the 
defensive line-up will be as is shown in 
Diagram 5. X5 plays man-for-man against 
F1, and the other men play a zone defense. 

You will notice that, in all the sliding, 
the mass defense is very close around the 
goal so that the ball is forced back and 
out. 

The following diagrams explain how this 
man-for-man and zone combination is 
played against the double pivot style of 
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offense. In Diagram 6, C has the ball. 
X1 plays C man-for-man, while X2 and 
X3 play loosely and away from G2 and Gl 
and in such position that it is easy to 
watch their men and not allow them to 
cut in to the goal. X4 and X5 play man- 
for-man against F2 and F1, as is shown in 
Diagram 6. 

Let us say that C passes to G2. Then 
X2 plays G2 man-for-man, as is shown 
in Diagram 7. X1 slides back into such 
a position that he and X4 can keep the 
ball from being passed in to F2. X5 plays 
under the goal, and X3 plays in the free 
throw circle to intercept passes to G1 or 
F1. The idea is to mass so solidly that the 
ball must be passed out again and not in 
closer to the goal. 

If the ball goes to C and then to Gl, 
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X5 slides back so that he can cover under 
the goal if necessary, as is shown in Dia- 
gram 10. 

Another defensive measure that is de- 
veloping in the practice we have had so 
far under the new rules is that of check- 
ing or stopping the fast-break after our 
team makes a free throw and our op- 
ponents take the ball out of bounds un- 
der the goal. If our opponents have this 
fast-break developed fairly well, it will 
be necessary for our player who makes the 
free throw to break quickly from his posi- 
tion on the free throw line to the back 
court in order to help the two guards we 
may already have back in good defen- 
Sive positions. Our forwards have to learn 
to:break back fast and also to cover. A 
team cannot take its time getting back 
against a team using a quick-break after 
it gets the ball out of bounds following 
a suecessful free throw. 
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Gi 
X3 
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the defensive set-up would be as is shown 
in Diagram 8. 

The defense used against a single pivot 
style of offense is that shown in Diagram 9. 
If G1 has the ball, X3 plays him man-for- 
man, while X2 plays very loosely against 
G2 and in position to help tie up C, should 
the ball be passed in to him. X1 plays 
C on the side on which is the ball. X5 
plays fairly close to F1. X4 plays about 
half way between F2 and the goal so that 
he can go either way, depending on the 
need. 

If G2 has the ball, X2 plays him man- 
for-man, while X4 moves out and plays 
man-for-man against F2. X1 agajn plays 
C on the side on which is the ball, and X3 
slides back so that he can help cover C. 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 


No. AXH 
SEAM 
LACED 
MODEL 


No. AXL 
CONCEALED 
LACE 
MODEL 
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No. AXS 
CROSSED 
LACE 
MODEL 





Eclipsing All Others 


with their 


@ Perfect Shape 

@ Perfect Shape Retention 
® True Bounce 

® Stamina 


® Rawlings Quality Materials and 
Skilled Workmanship 


eo. 6 “= 86 


Rawlings Basketball Uniforms 


Tailored on correct athletic patterns that 
allow for complete freedom of movement 
and ease in play. . . . Smart styles and 
complete range of long-wearing fabrics to 
choose from. . . . Priced to fit any budget. 

See your Rawlings Dealer. Copy of our 
latest catalog mailed on request. 


ST.LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Intramural Sports at the 
University of California 


By Everitt L. Mossman 
The University of California 


T the beginning of the fall semester 
A of 1933, physical education became 
an elective instead of a required 
subject at the University of California. 
At the same time, a plan of allowing credit 
toward the bachelor’s degree for systematic 
participation in intramural activity was 
approved. 

I shall not linger over the pessimistic 
predictions of some critics that under the 
elective system the empty halls of the 
gymnasium would give back hollow echoes 
to the few who frequented it, nor the ex- 
aggerated glee expressed by certain stu- 
dents that they were through with the 
gym forever. Nor shall I more than men- 
tion the fact that the above predictions 
proved false, that the gymnasium now 
hums with activity and that enrollment in 
the Department of Physical Education for 
Men, under the elective system, bids fair 
to surpass that of previous years. 

The plan of allowing credit for system- 
atic participation in intramural activity, 
as well as for participation in the regularly 
established activities offered by the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Men, 
was attractive from the outset since it 
presented to the student a broader field 
from which to choose his activities. It 
seemed to hold promise also of bringing 
into active participation numbers of stu- 
dents who would otherwise never partici- 
pate. But it was necessary to expand 
the intramural program beyond the cus- 
tomary fraternity and non-fraternity type 
of organization so that opportunity for 
participation might be offered to those 
who were not affiliated with a fraternity 
or other campus organization. Even un- 
der the old scheme, fraternities were par- 
ticipating only to a limited extent and 
non-fraternity groups hardly at all. 

Things began to happen. During the 
fall of 1933 the term “intramural sports” 
made a real place for itself in the campus 
vocabulary. Some students learned to 
pronounce and spell correctly the word 
“intramural.” Most students began to 
recognize the term as referring to any 
sports activity “within the walls” of the 
University. Previously “intramural” had 
been synonymous with “interfraternity.” 
The change was not an accident but the 
result of the concerted efforts of a group 
interested in intramural sports 
hoped to create among men students as a 
whole a desire to compete in an intra- 
mural program and who strove to provide 
machinery under which the program might 
operate satisfactorily. 
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AS a member of the Department of 
Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Everitt L. Moss- 
man is in charge of Intramural Sports. 
In this interesting article, he explains 
the Continuous League and Ladder 
Systems through which his department 
has increased the participation in intra- 
mural sports and reached students 
which previously had not participated. 





I shall not attempt to describe the ex- 
panded intramural program in its entirety. 
An idea of its scope may be derived from 
the accompanying Organization and Con- 
trol Chart. I shall present only two 
phases of the program, which grew out 
of the plan of offering credit for regular 


ORGANIZATION ano CONTROL of 
UNIVERSITY or CALIFORNIA 


SPORTS at THE 


participation in intramural activity and 
the consequent necessity of an organiza- 
tion that would be systematic, that would 
provide for supervision by instructors and 
that would make possible the keeping of 
accurate clerical records of participation. 
Without these factors provided for, we 
should hardly be justified in granting 
credit. 

The two phases of the intramural pro- 
gram referred to above are the Continu- 
ous League System and the Ladder Sys- 
tem in particular sports. 


The League System 
NDER the League System, League 
teams represent student groups or- 


INTRAMURAL 


LINTRAMURAL SPORTS OFFICE, 
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CONTINUOUS LEAGUE 
And 
LADDER SYSTEM 

















SEASONAL LEAGUE 
(Fraternity & Non- Froternity) 
System Directed by 

Student Managers 

















U.C. BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE 
Foll &@ Spring 
Semesters 
Directed by Supervise 
of Basxetbo tl 









LEAGUE 
Foll € Spring 


Semesters 


of Swimming 


U.C. WATER DOLO 


Directed by Supervisor 


SCHEDULE/ ree\FALL 1934 











Sof+bgfi Baseball \ Aug. 26<Oct: | 
American Eootboll| Oct | “Ney. 20 
Tenis / Reh 3-NevZO 
Ding Pong +: ‘15 -Nov. 15 
bosketpo il Oct. 22- Now. 22 
Eight Oor Crew Nby. 23 

Turkey Rin dv. 27 








U.C. SOCCER 
LEAGUE 


U.C. PEANUT BASEBALL 
LEAGUE 
Fall Semester 
Directed by 
Superviser of 
Field Sports 


Directed by 








Cooch 


Spring Semester 


Varsity Soccer 
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LADDERS 
Directed Through 
Clern’s OF Fice 














Boxing t ahefitiog Feb. 1\-Feb.14 
Tra ce Feb. 16 
Americon Baseboll Feb. I6;Ape!9 
Touch) Footbal! Feb. 18-Ape: 19, 
Swimmio Mor. (Z- Mor. 22. 
Golf Ape. 1. 




















HAND BALL SQUASH 
Faculty All- University 
Grod. Student Grad. Student 
Senior Senior 
Junior Junior 
Sephmore 
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Organization and Control Chart 
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The lace served a useful purpose when stem 
bladders were used and the basketball had to 
be inflated through the laced opening. But with 
the valve inflation and improved, perfected 


ect bladders, a lace is now obsolete. 
pERF 
oiZE GOLDSMITH X9L OFFICIAL Jiiceless, BASKET- 


BALLS were originally patented and produced in 
1925 and constantly improved since that date. 


Today Goldsmith X9L Official Jitceless, Basket- 


balls are universally recognized as the best basket- 
balls money can buy. 


Look for the sam Jecelesss It is your guarantee of the genuine BALAN 


PATENT mo 1981088 


“Laceless” construction. (Patent No. 1,551,099.) 





FECT 
THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, INC. 
JOQOuHN é FINDLAY $$. CiNCINNATH, OHIO U. S.A. 
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SLIPPED ON ICE 
and Sprained Ankle 





But Absorbine Jr. 


Promptly Applied 


Saved Salesman’s Job 
fp days after he had found 


his first job in more than a 
year, J. W.,* father of a little 
family, slipped on the icy street 
and gave his ankle a severe 
wrench, besides bruising his 
arm. 


Driven home in great pain, 
he concluded he’d be laid up 
for some time and have to start 
job hunting all over again. But 
prompt and frequent massage 
with good old Absorbine Jr. 

uickly eased the pain and re- 
pow the swelling. He was back 
at work, feeling fairly comfort- 
able in a couple of days. 


Get a bottle of Absorbine Jr. 
today and keep it handy for 
these emergencies. There’s 
nothing like it for sore muscles, 
aches, sprains, cuts and bruises. 
Also great for killing the fungi 
that cause Athlete’s Foot. Very 
economical, too—a little goes 
so far. All druggists’, $1.25 a 
bottle. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. 

*Based on actual letter from our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 
Athliete’s Foot 
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Instructor’s memoranda. 

TO THE STUDENT—With the consent of the instructor in charge, are authorised to enrol! for 
instruction in a course, provided you hold the bay a Cartificate of Qocistration for the current session; 
you should be prepared to show the Registrar’s Certificate, on —This Enrollment Card, excepting 
the calendar for the use of the instructor, is to be filled out and deposited with the instructor. The enrollment 
cards filed by you during the session must agree with your study-list for the session, as approved by your 
Faculty Adviser and filed with the Registrar. 

TO THE INSTRUCTOR.—The Enrollment Cards received in each course are to be arranged alpha- 
be by students’ names. The Registrar’s Duplicates are then to be detached and sent to the office, 
precons A. the alphabetical arrangement. 


ENROLLMENT CARD.—Registrar’s Copy 
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Enrollment Card 


ganized for the purpose of play. Each 
team competes at least twice weekly 
throughout the semester. 

Some explanation may be necessary as 
to how the teams are organized. Students 


may enroll for physical education at any 
time after registration. During the early 
part of the semester, news stories on intra- 
mural plans are published in the Daily 
Californian, and bulletin board signs and 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—Department of Physical Education for Men. 
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Ladder Challenge Card 
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posters attract attention to intramural ac- 
tivity. The Announcement of Courses 
lists intramural activities for which: credit 
will be given. Instructors and supervis- 
ors talk over plans with students. As a 
result, students who are interested come 
to the enrollment office either to sign up 
individually or to enter complete teams. 
Every applicant must fill out an enroll- 
ment card designed especially for use in 
intramural sports. (See illustration of en- 
rollment card.) 

On this card the sport concerned and 
the team name are noted. The hours at 
which the participant will be available to 
play are checked. Each student indi- 
cates whether or not he wishes to enroll 
for credit, since this is optional. If the 
participant is not a member of an or- 
ganized team, he is placed upon a team 
with others, like himself not members of 
organized teams, who are free at the same 
hours. 

After one week of signing up, the teams, 
their members and playing hours are listed 
for the various sports. A schedule for 
the next week is drawn up from the play- 
ing hours listed, giving each team two 
games. Each of the teams has a team 
card, listing on one side its members and 
providing space for checking game attend- 
ance, and on the other side having spaces 
for the recording of games played and 
their scores. 

The Department of Physical Education 
assigns student assistants to act as ref- 
erees of these games. On the team cards, 
the referee checks attendance and records 
results of the games. The referee also acts 
as timekeeper. The cards are filed alpha- 
betically in the clerk’s office. 

On Wednesday of each week the sched- 
ule for the next week is arranged and 
posted. This allows each team to have 
knowledge of its games in advance. After 
the week’s play, each team is given a per- 
centage rating based upon the total wins 
and losses. The teams are matched accord- 
ing to their playing ability. The record of 
attendance of each participant is checked ; 
those expecting to receive credit are re- 
quired to take part in at least two games 
each week. The championship of the 
League is determined by selecting the six 
teams rating first and having them play 
in a round-robin schedule. The winning 
team in each sport is given recognition by 
inscription of the names of the team mem- 
bers on a plaque permanently placed in 
the gymnasium trophy case. Each mem- 
ber of the squad is awarded a bronze, in- 
tramural belt buckle showing the sport 
played. 


League Activities 


NCE the teams are organized and the 
machinery set going, they run them- 
selves and require only the field or floor 
direction of the supervisors or coaches 
and a check-up through clerical records. 
To give some idea of the activity under 
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2 in 1 Golden Flush Lace 
Basketball — smooth, lace- 
| less ball performance with 
mm laced ball convenience 


LOUDER THAN WORDS 


There is no language as convincing of the merit and dependa- 
bility of GW basketball equipment as the language of the 
equipment itself in action. 





It tells a story of outstanding designs and superior construction, 
of materials that have been carefully selected by experts to 
meet the requirements of the hard’ play to which they are 
subjected, and it speaks loudly of the skill and the knowledge 
with which it is manufactured. 


It's a story of improved basketballs that have bettered the 
game with greater accuracy and truer performance; a story of 
new styles and materials, better fit, greater comfort, more free- 
dom, and longer wear in shirts, pants, and warm-up apparel. 


It’s a story of complete line of worthy equipment that explains 
why a steadily increasing number of coaches are specifying GW. 


GREAT WESTERN 


ATHLETIC GOODS CoO. 
3601 WEST ARTHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—Department of Physical Education for Men. 


Intramural Sports. 


2m-1,'34 


Ladder Result Card 


the League System in 1933-34, the follow- 
ing is pertinent: During the fall semester 
(1) each of twenty-two basketball teams 
played two or three games a week; these 
teams involved one hundred seventy- 
eight men, sixty-two of whom received 
credit for their participation; (2) four 
water polo teams were active in a noon- 
day league, five among the forty-one in- 
dividuals on these teams being registered 
for credit; (3) four baseball teams played 
a twenty-eight game schedule after a few 
weeks of training and organization; eleven 
out of the forty-one team members were 
registered for credit. 

And so it continued through the follow- 
ing semester, the spring of 1934. Soccer 
was substituted for baseball. Eight soccer 
teams played thirty-four games (each 
team had one practice session a week). 
Twenty-nine of the one hundred men play- 
ing intramural soccer enrolled for credit. 
Water polo and basketball functioned 
with increased enthusiasm. These activi- 
ties are now well along in their fifth 
successful semester. Basketball and water 
polo continue to enjoy about the same de- 
gree of enthusiasm and numbers of par- 
ticipants. Baseball has attracted fifty- 
three players, seventeen of whom last fall 
were enrolled for credit. There were four 
games every week from the beginning of 
the fall semester. Soccer, of course, was 
played last spring. 


The Ladder System 


| VHE Ladder System provides for con- 

tinuous play in sports of an individual 
nature, i. e., handball, badminton, squash 
and tennis. The prospective participant 
enrolls just as do the members of the Con- 
tinuous Leagues. The same form of enroll- 
ment card is used. The sport and the 
ladder on which the person desires to play 
are mentioned on the card. Ladders for 
members of all four undergraduate classes, 
as well as for the faculty and graduate 
students, are offered in squash and hand- 
ball. An all-university classification is 
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provided for the more finished competi- 
tors. The hours the participant has avail- 
able for play are checked on the enroll- 
ment card. 

After enough players have signed up to 





warrant the beginning of tournament play, 
their names are arranged on the tourna- 


ment section of the ladder chart. From 
the enrollment cards the different players 
are matched to play during their free 
hours. Postal cards notify them of sched- 
uled matches. After the match has been 
played, the participants record the result 
on a Ladder Result Card, provided at the 
clerk’s office. (See illustration.) 

From the data contained on these cards, 
daily changes are made on the ladder 
charts. Defeat in the tournament places 
the player at the bottom of the ladder 
As the tournament is played through 
its rounds to completion, the members of 
the ladder become arranged somewhat in 
the order of their ability, with the winner 
in No. 1 and the runner-up in No. 2 po- 
sition. A player may raise his rating and 
his position on the ladder by playing and 
defeating those above him. Matches are 
arranged through the clerk’s office by hav- 
ing the challenger fill out a Ladder Chal- 
lenge Card on which he names the indi- 
viduals he desires to play and the hours 
available for a match. (See illustration.) 
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The date and hour are set after ref- 
erence to the challenged person’s enroll- 
ment card, and a postal card notification 
is sent each contestant. All scheduled 
matches are recorded on a bulletin board 
provided for this purpose. 

This system of having the participants 
arrange matches for continuous play 
throughout the semester was a novelty, 
and response was slow at first. Now, how- 
ever, the challenge box is in use every day. 
Those students expecting credit for par- 
ticipation must, of course, arrange at least 
two matches each week. Thus, a few stu- 
dents on each ladder who have registered 
for credit keep it in action. The rules 
allow an individual to challenge any of 
the three men above him, thus pushing 
the inactives to the lower numbers of the 
ladder. After the ladder arrangement is 
complete, the tournament section of the 
chart is discarded. Activity of all partici- 
pants is taken from the Ladder Result 
Cards. Thus the students enrolled for 
credit are checked on the required two 
hours a week. 

Limited court facilities have made it im- 
possible to handle tennis ladders on the 
same basis as those of most of the other 
sports. To give students who desire ten- 
nis competition their opportunity, five 
courts have been set aside for two hours 
daily, during which time four different 
groups meet twice weekly. The members 
of each group play from the tournament 
chart to the ladder and continue ladder 
competition for the rest of the semester. 
Each group has its ladders for both 
doubles and singles play. The matches are 
arranged by the participants during the 
hour of meeting, under the guidance of a 
student assistant employed by the De- 
partment of Physical Education. Each 
match is recorded on a Ladder Result 
Card. This is the only method of check- 
ing activity. 


Ladder Activities 

HE following is a snapshot of the ac- 
tivity during the year 1933-34 under 
the Ladder System: During the fall sem- 
ester (1) fifty-five men, of whom thirty- 
nine were registered for credit, played on 
the four different class hour tennis lad- 
ders, each man playing in both doubles 
and singles matches; (2) sixteen men 
played handball on the all-university 
doubles ladder, ten men on the graduate 
students ladder, twelve players on the 
senior ladder, fourteen on the junior lad- 
der and nine on a ladder for sophomores; 
(3) squash racquets had ladder tourna- 
ments representing all-university stars, 
graduate students, seniors and juniors, in 
which forty-five men were active through- 

out the semester. ~ 
In the spring, squash and _ handball 
gained in interest and because of specially 
devised clerical methods it became possi- 
ble to give credit for activity on these 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Two padded forms, embodiments of 
muscled skill, racing across white 
lines out beyond the line of scrimmage. 
One of them lithe, graceful, intent 
upon eluding, upon winning a free 
path to the goal; the other, alert and 
stalwart, determined to make a clean 
hard tackle. The two bodies slowly 
converge . . . approach each other . . . and then comes 
that moment when the defender hurls himself in one 
supreme attack, when the attacker attempts to defend 
with a sudden deceptive change of pace, a feint of feet 
and legs. This is the moment when split seconds count. 

Footwear of Kangaroo was made for a time like this! 
Its tightly interlaced fibres have a strength that defies 
the gruelling sudden jerk of a quick turn, that makes 
possible a faster, more subtle footwork, an unhampered 
use of surging power. Kangaroo leather is 17% stronger, 
weight for weight, than any other leather. It is soft and 
pliable; strong, yet it gloves the feet like fine kid. 

Your varsity players need shoes of Kangaroo to make 
their best efforts effective during those moments when 
split seconds count. The scrub and dormitory team 
players need Kangaroo for the safety and foot health 
they bring. Specify genuine Kangaroo whenever you 
order shoes! 


AUSTRALIAN 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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Training, Conditioning and the 
Care of Athletic Injuries 


“Charlie Horse” 
By Walter E. Meanwell, M.D., D.P.H. 


Director of Athletics, University of Wisconsin 


injuries, general principles of treat- 

ment were first explained, and then 
sprains and sprains of the ankle in par- 
ticular. In this article is discussed what 
is perhaps the next most frequent football 
injury, the so-called “Charlie horse.” 

Coach, athlete and layman all know cer- 
tain conditions of the legs or thighs, which 
produce pain, soreness, lameness, frequent- 
ly swelling and loss or limitation of func- 
tion, as “Charlie horse.” 

I believe that certain conditions of the 
knees and this so-called “Charlie horse” 
are the most misunderstood and the most 
frequently mistreated injuries in athletics. 
The unnecessary loss of player’s time, often 
complete, resulting from injudicious treat- 
ment of these injuries is a major factor in 
many athletic seasons, especially football. 

Not only one but several conditions may 
cause some or all of these “Charlie horse” 
symptoms. Effort will be made in this 
article to differentiate them in a practical 
manner. 


I: the preceding articles on athletic 


Location of Injuries 


SUALLY the front of the thigh is 

the most frequently affected. Next 
in order is the back of the thigh, and last 
is the calf of the leg. 

On Calf and Back of Thigh. “Charlies” 
on the calf and the back of the thigh are 
usually caused not by a blow but by mus- 
cular action. 

On the Front of the Thigh. The injury 
on the front of the thigh is usually, though 
not always, caused by direct violence, as 
a blow from the shoulder of a tackler in 
football, or from the knee of a guarding 
opponent in basketball. Injuries from in- 
direct violence, as by the individual’s own 
muscular action, are here much less fre- 
quent. 

These differences in cause are of much 
importance and where possible it should 
be determined whether direct violence, a 
blow, or indirect violence, muscular action, 
was the cause. The condition within the 
limb and consequently the treatment for 
it often differ and are dependent on 
whether direct or indirect violence was 
the cause. 


The Pathology of “Charlie Horse” 


HAT results from the blow on the 
front of the thigh (the pathology) 
are important to coach and trainer, if they 
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f peore is the third of the series of 
articles on training and condition- 
ing by Dr. Walter E. Meanwell, for- 
merly basketball coach at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and now Director of 
Athletics there. The first two articles 
appeared in the September and Octo- 
ber issues. Other articles are prom- 
ised for future issues. 





are to appreciate the suggested steps in 
treatment. And if quickest and most near- 
ly complete cure is to result, certain quite 
common errors in treatment must be 
avoided. 

The characteristic features of the path- 
ology of an average “Charlie” injury de- 
scribed separately, but without reference 
to sequence, are hemorrhage into the in- 
jured area and destruction of muscle fibers. 

Destruction of Muscle Tissue. Crushing 
of muscle fibers occurs especially in the 
deeper muscles lying in proximity to the 
thigh bone. 

Each muscle is composed of myriads of 
contractile fibers and many of these are 
bruised to an extent that causes their de- 
struction. These devitalized, crushed 
muscle cells may disintegrate and ultimate- 
ly be removed by normal body processes, 
which begin about the third day and con- 
tinue about a week. Thus, a severe “Char- 
lie’ means definite loss of contractile 
muscle tissue. This may be regenerated 
and replaced in the finally cured case, with 
little or no permanent loss of muscle cells 
or of function. Again, the replacement 
may be by muscle fibers in part only, or 
even not at all, and the major replacement 
be by means of connective tissue, which is 
a hard, fibrous material entirely without 
power of contraction. These fibrous con- 
nective tissue replacements become hard 
and lumpy with age and may frequently 
be distinguished by touch. Some lessening 
of function occurs, which may be much 
or little, depending on the amount of 
muscle loss and on the amount and the 
site of the replacing fibrous tissue. 

Finally, mineral salts may be deposited 
in this inferior replacement tissue and be 
evident in it as spurs and other bone-like 
masses. These usually give no troublesome 
symptoms in old cases, but some are so 
troublesome as to necessitate operative re- 
moval, without which they remain per- 
manently. 


For the sake of thoroughness, reference 
is here made to one other, less frequent, 
cause of bone formation that follows in- 
jury. The blow tears the periosteum (the 
fibrous covering of long bones), and there 
is hemorrhage beneath this membrane 
which accumulates and partly separates it 
from the bone. The osteogenetic, or bone 
forming cells which are normally located 
in the periosteum, develop in this blood 
clot and produce true bone. The condition 
is not infrequently seen following football 
injuries. 

Whether much bleeding occurs in the 
injured area, whether much or little fibrous 
replacement subsequently occurs in the 
ordinary “Charlie horse,” the amount of 
disability is due in great part to the early 
treatment the injury receives. 

Research has shown that about seven 
days are required for the removal of the 
crushed and degenerated muscle fibers and 
the beginning of the production of new 
ones. Complete regeneration of the fibers 
requires about eighteen days in the usual, 
moderate “Charlie”; therefore, the im- 
perative need of complete protection to 
the healing part during these early days 
by use of papier maché and other guards. 
If the injured part is again hurt, even 
though moderately, there occur hem- 
orrhage and destruction of the newly form- 
ing muscle fibers and an aggravation of 
the injury, out of all proportion to the 
severity of the blow. The more severe 
“Charlies” require from five to seven 
weeks for complete repair of the destroyed 
tissue. This does not imply that the man 
may not participate prior to complete re- 
covery. 

Hemorrhage into the Thigh. Bleeding 
into the thigh follows the blow as a result 
of rupture of capillaries and small vessels. 
Blood and plasma accumulate to produce 
the commonly seen swelling, blood clot or 
hematoma. 

Each individual muscle, composed of 
many cells, is totally enveloped in a tough 
fibrous sheath. If this sheath remains un- 
broken by the violence, the hematoma is 
confined within and limited by it, and so 
produces a moderate sized, circumscribed 
mass, as in the majority of cases. If the 
sheath is ruptured by the violence, the 
hemorrhage is no longer confined to one 
small area, but spreads between the layers 
of muscles, until, in severe cases, the entire 
thigh is swollen to its limit, is hard, “wood- 
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en” to the touch and extremely slow in 
voluntary movement. 

The end result of the hematoma may be 
complete absorption and elimination, or, 
again, the blood clot may “organize” or 
solidify, with ultimate conversion into hard 
connective tissue. Naturally, the smaller 
the hematoma, the more certain and com- 
plete will be its removal, and this is a 
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Especially avoid exercise, rubbing, mas- 
sage, manipulation or heat over the fresh 
injury. These will all dilate the vessels, 
accelerate the circulation, and therefore 
increase the bleeding from the ruptured 
vessels. This is the major point of error 
in treatment at the hands of many train- 
ers. Check hemorrhage and so limit the 
amount of swelling! These are cardinal 
indications which forbid the use of any- 
thing which will tend to cause increase or 
repetition of bleeding. 

With the part at rest, apply a snug 
pressure bandage over the entire thigh, 
to restrict circulation and mechanically to 


control hemorrhage through pressure. - 
Over the bandage apply cold, preferably | _ Made by Engineers Who Know How 
Filmo 16 mm. movie cameras and projectors are made by Bell & 


ice bags; otherwise, ice packs or towels | Howell, for 28 years the leading manufacturer of professional 
or iced water. Keep pressure and cold studio cameras and equipment used by the major film producers 


: he world. 
on the limb and send the boy home. Have wuabenes 
him keep off his feet, stretch out the limb W 
at rest while studying, or else have him go BELL & HO ELL COMPANY 
to bed for the night. In a case of minor 1809 nae Sanen, Si IMlinois 
severity with slight swelling, the rest over yon aia 


The Filmo 70-D Camera 


Seven film speeds, including slow motion, enable you to analyze 
every action. Three-lens turret permits switching instantly to a 
different lens—telephoto for close-ups or distant action, wide-angle 
for the whole field from near by, etc. Spyglass viewfinder enables 
you to find and follow your object quickly and clearly. 


The Filmo 70-E Camera 


Four film speeds, including slow 
motion. Single lens seat. Otherwise 
the same as the 70-D, with spyglass 
viewfinder and all other Filmo re- 
finements. The price is now only 
$133, with fast F 2.7 lens. 
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night plus the snug pressure bandage will 
suffice. For cases with much swelling the — 
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day in slight cases, and by the end of of Basketball Scoring | 
forty-eight hours in severe ones, the ves- 
sels have sealed sufficiently and the danger 
of renewed bleeding, under cautious treat- 


A score chart which practically permits the recording of a 
play-by-play account of the game. 
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blankets to retain the heat. The infra-red 
therapeutic light is more readily handled 
and is fajrly efficient. 

Following the heat, apply deep, gentle 
massage of the entire limb except over or 
into the immediate injury. Massage around 
and away from the seat of injury and 
not into it. Kneading into the lump of 
the “Charlie horse” will interfere with the 
processes of repair and in the early days 
may again cause bleeding. 

If the case is of moderate severity, have 
the boy begin active walking, with the 
thigh supported by adhesive strips. After 
forty-eight hours, employ alternate hot 
and cold packs or other applications sev- 
eral times each day. Massage, rolling and 
kneading of the thigh with the hands are 
important, gradually working closer to the 
lump. Now active exercise should be in- 
sisted upon, with the thigh muscles sup- 
ported by strips of adhesive. 

Protect against a repetition of the in- 
jury with adequate thigh guards the mo- 
ment active exercise is begun, for a second 
blow will be doubly serious. The applica- 
tion of diathermy is now helpful. 

In my experience, the great majority 
of severe “Charlies” have been the result 
of repetition of the blow on inadequately 
protected injured parts or of improper 
treatment which, by too early application 
of heat, massage and manipulation, has 
increased bleeding and extravasation and 
interfered with repair of the part. 

Massage into and over the seat of in- 
jury should be withheld for at least a week, 
and should at all times be a gentle rolling 
and shaking, but not a destructive digging 
into the area. Diathermy is beneficial for 
old, slowly receding hematomata (blood 
clots). 


Treatment by Manipulations 


ANIPULATIONS and adjustments 
of the spine, pelvis or hip joint for 
the treatment of “Charlie horse” are ab- 
surd. The condition can be and has been 
produced experimentally by blows on 
muscles with care taken to avoid straining 
and affecting other parts in its creation, 
so that the cause was definitely certain. 
That free blood resulting from hem- 
orrhage is present in the lump has been 
repeatedly demonstrated on injured boys 
by withdrawal of it through the hypoder- 
mic needle. These facts of experiment and 
of treatment preclude the hocus that 
“Charlie” is the result of “subluxations” 
and “pressure on a nerve” that can be suc- 
cessfully treated by manipulations and ad- 
justments of vertebrae or hip joint. 


“Charlie Horse” Resulting from Torn 
Muscle Sheath 


HE other type of sore thigh, calf and, 

occasionally, arm, which differs rad- 
ically in its cause, pathology and treat- 
ment from the foregoing, is that resulting 
from the muscular action of the individual. 
It is seen more frequently in the back of 
the thigh than in the front and still more 
often in the calf of the leg than in the 
thigh. 

The history is about as follows: The 
athlete drives vigorously in his charge in 
football, his take-off in track, his jump in 
basketball; or he makes a sudden spring- 
ing effort without an adequate preliminary 
warming up or often very long, fatiguing 
play. He hears or senses a report or snap, 
feels a sharp stab and thereafter is unable 
to function in the limb without pain or 
discomfort. There has been no blow re- 


ceived and nothing but muscular action to 
cause the injury. There is no evidence of 
ruptured muscle or tendon, little or no 
swelling. There is sometimes a slight dis- 
coloration of the skin or of the area be- 
neath the skin, as from small hemorrhage, 
but there is practically nothing else to 
indicate the injury other than sharp pain 
on muscular action. 

The cause is usually a tear of a muscle 
sheath. The treatment is brief rest with 
elastic pressure on the part produced by 
bandaging smoothly over a layer of cotton, 
and then, in twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, full active movement. Heat is indi- 
cated in any form, but the pressure band- 
age and active motion usually produce 
relief. 

This is the only form of “Charlie horse” 
that can be “worked out” by a gritty 
athlete who takes to the field soon after 
injury and ignores it. 

I believe it is this injury to the muscle 
sheath, mistaken for the previously de- 
scribed common and more serious crushed 
muscle plus hemorrhage type of “Charlie,” 
and cured readily in one or two days by 
pressure bandage plus active movement, 
that has created the too commonly held 
belief that all “Charlie horses” can be 
“worked out” by a boy of sufficient game- 
ness to stand the pain of immediate, vig- 
orous, voluntary movement. 

This is also the type of case that is ap- 
parently cured miraculously by “spinal ad- 
justments” or similar treatment. As a re- 
sult of this type, numbers of boys have 
been rubbed, “vibrated,” “adjusted” or run 
distances to cure a traumatic “Charlie” 
that has failed to improve until such treat- 
ment has been changed. 


What’s the Matter With Football 


' K y HAT’S the matter with football? 
Nothing! Absolutely nothing! A 
thousand times, nothing! In the 
name of all that’s reasonable, can there be 
something wrong with twenty-two boys 
playing ball, and hundreds or thousands of 
people watching the friendly contest? Can 
there logically be anything wrong with 
manly games and healthy play in the great 
outdoors? Can there be something the 
matter with upholding one’s institution 
where boys are made into men through the 
physical as well as the spiritual, mental 
and moral forces? Can there truly be 
something wrong with football, from which 
some students get better discipline and 
more education than from any other 
academic experience? 

To be sure, there is much wrong with 
the administering of the game. First, let 
us ask why men go to college. Certainly 
not to play football, for they can play foot- 
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By Belle M. Nixon 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 





LTHOUGH this publication is 

edited primarily for men, there is 
ample evidence that it is read by 
women who direct athletics and phys- 
ical education for girls and by other 
women who have an active interest in 
the games played in our schools and 
colleges. And now, here is an article 
by a woman! Belle M. Nixon, the 
author, is not a director of physical 
education. She is Professor of Eng- 
lish in a state teachers college. It is 
her belief that, if there is anything 
wrong with the athletic situation, the 
teachers of academic subjects should 
share the blame with the athletic de- 
partment. Is her viewpoint representa- 
tive, or does she stand alone? 





ball without putting themselves to the 
trouble and their parents to the expense 
of four years at college. In a word, col- 
lege should give a man a training which 


will make him a leader—one who will rise 
above the rank and file of men. College 
should give a man a severe discipline and 
an able use of a keen intellect. Moral 
enlightenment and intellectual discipline is 
the object of the college. It is generally 
admitted that college cannot possibly give 
one a sufficient number of facts to enable 
him to meet every situation in life in a con- 
structive fashion; but college should train 
one to learn to think for himself. Then, 
when he meets difficult situations, he will 
be able to adjust himself and solve his 
problems. 

Even the most severe adverse critic of 
football will admit that the game gives the 
players a mental discipline rarely found in 
the activities of the classroom. That the 
football player is trained to think and to 
think promptly and accurately is generally 
admitted. On the whole, athletics aim at 
true sportsmanship. A man who has 
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1earned well the game of football will prob- | 
ably play well the game of life. But the 
spirit of “anything to win” does not fit 
in the general scheme of the purpose of a 
college. Dishonesty and lack of honor, 
such as would be tolerated in no other walk | 
of life, are said by many to be common | 
practices among coaches, players and col- | 
lege officials. 

It is obviously the business of a college 
to make the students conquer the weak 
spots in their moral fiber, whether it shows 
up in examinations or in football. The 
man who faces the problem of honesty 
wherever he is and solves it will face it 
and solve it rightly in life. A faculty that 
merely “looks on” while the situation is 
as it is must assume the responsibility for 
all the ills of present-day football. A fac- 
ulty that will do everything that is 
humanly possible to make the students do 
the honest and fair thing in the classroom 
but washes its hands of the common 
dishonest practices in football does not 
have in mind the true purpose of a college 
and of its functions. 

An athletic honor could be established 
by a college as effectively as a classroom 
honor. An undergraduate sentiment can 
be built up that will put a ban on coaching 
from the side lines, playing ineligible men 
and general deceit. This sentiment will 
not result from abolishing intercollegiate 
football games, or all but one or two on the 
home field; it will not result from an 
undergraduate coaching system; nor even 
from abolishing the unfair eligibility rules 

Let faculty members take a stand for 
moral acumen in football; let them pre- 
sent the facts and appeal to the honor of 
the students; let them supervise athletics 
strictly. Such a process will be a difficult 
and a long one but worthy of men and 
women who are supposedly educating men. 
By insisting on abolishing rules that tend 
to. make men dishonest and by severely 
punishing dishonesty on the part of coach 
player or anvone else connected with the 
same, we shall have begun to solve our 
difficulties in the direction that will be in 
accord with the policies of true education 


A New Exercise Game for 
Ice Hockey Squads 


(Continued from page 10) 


such as sweat pants, shorts, baseball suits, 
jerseys and so forth, with different colors 
preferred for the two sides, after the fash- 
ion which football and basketball coaches 
follow in their team scrimmages. 


Benefits of Early Season Work 


ARLIER in this article I referred to 
tag football. Many hockey coaches 

fail to realize the necessity of pronounced 
scrimmages or heavy physical exercise dur- 
ing late November or the dreaded lull in 
season which so many face each winter. 
Too many coaches in desperation have 
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AFTER THE KICK-OFF 
of whatthen? Will the players 
emerge unscathed from the 
game, or will the team be 


crippled with casualties? 


A muscle-bruise, a wrench, a strain, a puncture- 
wound or a contusion—will these injuries keep the 
best players out of the next game? . . . that is 
the question. 

Probably not, if Antiphlogistine is promptly ap- 


plied to the injured tissues. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Decongestive Antiseptic Healing 





Sample to Coaches, Trainers & Physical Directors 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
163 Varick Street . . . . New York, N. Y. 




















Christmas Suggestion! 
It may be a little early to be thinking of Christmas, but if you have a friend in the 
coaching profession who does not already read the Athletic Journal, you will welcome 





this suggestion. Send him the Athletic 


Journal as a gift and he will feel grate- Do You Have the Latest Pictures? 
ful toward you for an entire year. If you are a subscriber, you are entitled to pic- 
When sending in the subscription, | ture reprints from the September and October 
mark it Christmas Gift, and your ee o—e> for posting +. Sone 7. 
? imply send in your request. ere is no charge 
friend will be notified that you are the | for these. : : 
sender. New Pictures Available 
. : . " Fundamentals of Football 
The price is $1.50 a aon $2.00 for Catening Che. TAM. 6.660:00cccccces 5 Illustrations 
2 years; $2.00 a year in Canada and pC EE Or errr eet ee 8 Illustrations 
foreign countries. High School Blocks............ 12 Illustrations 
Forward ays eee eee tr : eee mond 
e CN IE in o.5 5 65's 0.0 6:4 o'r OOM ustrations 
The Athletic Journal Handling the Ball............. 13 Illustrations 
6858 Glenwood Avenue a —, rr ag yt ean 3 : 
— Football Strategy roug oving Pictures 
Chicago, Illinois ss “Three plays and 30 illustrations. 
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meetings, blackboard drills or no, insist 
that the squad keep fit and instruct the 
group: “That’s all; run a few laps!” 

I approve wholeheartedly of some form 
of early gym work carried on by gym in- 
structors and trainers. During the past two 
seasons I have known of specific cases in at 
least two leading colleges where men have 
strengthened their wrists and legs through 
daily workouts with interested gym in- 
structors. However, I enjoy the competi- 
tion involved in the game I have men- 
tioned. Put a hockey group, keen competi- 
tors for team positions when ice finally ar- 
rives, into a regular or improvised rink 
and seldom will scoring amount to more, 
and many times it will be less, than on 
ice surfaces. 

I have found that intramural teams in 
organized leagues conducting a schedule 
each week on outdoor surfaces play lower 
score games when forced inside by incle- 
ment weather. Intramural officials might 
well bear in mind that their schedules can 
be kept going through this medium, scores 
and team standings to count even though 
outdoor activities have been temporarily 
curtailed. 

Finally, and of pronounced importance 
to me, is having my squad get acquainted 
with hockey atmosphere. This Gill ball 
is a fast game! The element of competi- 
tion is marked, and even goalies, used two 
or three times during the week, secure a 
worthwhile workout. I find the game par- 
ticularly valuable for improving green 
goalies. 


Coaching Benefits of Gill Ball 
HE immediate benefits of Gill ball 
from a coaching standpoint are innu- 
merable. These relate to speed, wind, pass- 
ing, partial body contact, and co-ordina- 
tion of hands, feet and eyes. Add to these 
pivoting, body feints, quick starts and 
stops, lead passing, team spirit and the 
formulating of likely “lines” to be used 
during the regular season. For instance, 
in reference to “lines,” place a known good 
skater (perhaps a sophomore) in with two 
veteran first-line players, and after sev- 
eral of these games you will find the new 
man acquainted with the style of play of 
the veterans. If these three are to form 
your first line, the spirit and co-ordination 
gained in these pre-season scrimmages are 
in themselves an appreciable aid. Like- 
wise, the use of this game, if necessary in 
mid-season, may enable you to try out a 
new combination without the loss of val- 
uable time when ice conditions allow the 
squad to resume regular hockey practice. 
From the standpoint of a purely con- 
ditioning game for questionable skaters or 
even non-skaters, you may well be pleased 
with Gill ball because of the competi- 
tive exercise it gives and the improvement 
bound to show in the way a man handles 
himself. He may be a man or boy who in 
final analysis does not come up to par in 
skating ability but who may turn to an- 
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other sport after having gained valuable 
training in at least one or more phases of 
athletic competition. 

Much as scrimmages or practice games 
are welcomed by all sport candidates, so 
too is Gill ball. I find it advisable to make 
use of the early minutes of the practice 
period to explain offensive and defensive 
formations, much as in hockey. Even in 
this sport, acknowledged to be one of the 
fastest games played, much time may be 
used in constructive work, particularly 
with inexperienced men. This policy will 
surely be a time saver for workouts to 
come on ice, when perhaps your allotted 
time will be limited. 

The following rules may be flexible. I 
refer particularly to the size of the impro- 
vised “rink” and the number of players. 
If the coach is working with a bona fide 
hockey group, he will do well to use the 
regulation number. Otherwise, teams of 
five, six and even eight men will still tend 
to keep the game interesting. 

Officiating 
MUST emphasize the necessity of 
proper officiating, and wish to say a 
word about length of periods. 

The official must be on the job con- 
stantly, even though there is opportunity 
for him to conduct the game from the side 
of the rink except when he must aid in the 
face-off at the start of the game and again 
after goals have been scored. The “travel” 
rule calls for co-operation among the play- 
ers, and they readily understand “loss of 
ball,” as in basketball; so a whistle will 
suffice. Caution the players about rough- 
ness, particularly heavy checking, charging 
and play in general around the goal. It is 
advisable to keep in mind the small zone 
in front of goals, and the fact that scoring 
must not be made other than from 6 to 8 
feet out! That feature eliminates pushing 
the ball into the net. 

If well organized school or college teams 
take advantage of available equipment for 
Gill ball, coaches will find that a man can 
stand but three of four minutes of work in 
“change of lines” during the first few days. 
As the men gain in preparation, after per- 
haps an easy time in the fall, the periods 
may be lengthened and the playing time 
of “lines” increased accordingly. However, 
arrange definite periods from the first day, 
for, as competition increases day by day, 
the second “line” or B squad will wish to 
play extra periods or an added five minutes 
to tie the score—or win! 


Rules for Gill Ball 


OLLOWING are the rules for the play- 
ing of Gill ball: 

PLayInG Fretp—Section of a football or 
soccer field or even playground, if no 
regular rink is available. 

Bati—A soccer ball. 

LenctH or GamMe—Short periods, prefer- 
ably of about fifteen minutes. 

Goats—Regulation hockey nets, or stakes, 





chairs or a bushel basket staked down. 

For indoors, a large wooden box or can- 

vas. 

Zones—Same as in hockey. Otherwise 
mark by placing flags, chairs and the 
like. 

Scortnc—Goals scored from 6 or 8 feet out 
(pre-game arrangement) and must be 
thrown or “shot”—at the discretion of 
the referee. No goals may be scored in a 
scrimmage mix-up, unless from the 
proper distance. The ball is not to be 
pushed into the net. After a play or 
missed goal, the defending team gains 
possession of the ball. 

Srart or GAME—Toss coin to decide pos- 
session of the ball. Referee feeds to 
team from rink center. Ball in play! 

Kickep Batit—The penalty is loss of ball. 
If ball is kicked to save a goal, a penalty 
shot is awarded by the referee. 

BatTep BALL—A tapped ball, as in basket- 
ball, is permissible at the discretion of 
the referee. Otherwise, the penalty is 
loss of ball. 

TRAVELING—Players are allowed to carry 
the ball a maximum of 5 yards. Penalty 
for exceeding this distance: loss of bail. 
Note: Players, as in basketball, are in- 
structed to pass, pass, pass. After the 
whistle for traveling and the loss of ball 
penalty, no face-off is necessary; play is 
resumed as.in basketball. 

CHARGING, PusSHING, TrIPPING—Penalties 
are one, two and five minutes, at the dis- 
cretion of the referee, with a penalty box 
as in ice hockey. 

EXTRAORDINARY ROUGHNESS—The penalty 
is ten minutes, with no substitution. 

Penatty SHot—Shot from 12 feet out, 
with players standing 6 feet from the 
net. 

Possession oF Bati—After goals, the 
team scored upon gets possession of the 
ball at the face-off. At the start of pe- 
riods, reverse possession as in football. 

Out or Bounps—Last man touching the 
ball is charged with the “out,” as in bas- 
ketball. 

Note: Except for rules governing the 
start of the game, travel penalties, posses- 
sion of ball after goals and at the start of 
new periods, you coaches may well use 
your own judgment. After all, you are giv- 
ing your “ice men” a thorough condition- 
ing exercise and are enabling them to se- 
cure excellent pass practice, with emphasis 
on this particular drill. Also, real contact 
work appears in routine, and valued assets 
are sure to show: namely, team spirit and 
the will to win! 





Principles of Combat 
Applied to Football 


(Continued from page 15) 


certain degree by the dispositions of the 
defending force. If the defenders are 
spread out over a wider front than they 
ean reasonably hold, the attackers should 
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penetrate; i.e., thrust straight through the 
middle. But if the defense is drawn in 
compactly, the attacking force should en- 
velop; i.e., sweep around the flank with its 
main effort. 

TEAMWORK. Co-operation is essential 
to success. Each member of the military 
(or football) team must work for the com- 
mon good without a thought for his per- 
sonal fortunes. Absence of teamwork 
means selfishness, disloyalty and defeat. 

RECONNAISSANCE AND Security. Recon- 
naissance includes all possible methods of 
obtaining complete information concerning 
the location, dispositions, strength and 
plans of the enemy. (This may include 
“scouting” in football.) History offers in- 
numerable instances in which a careful 
reconnaissance of the enemy brought vic- 
tory to an otherwise inferior force. “To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed.” Each 
element, down to the smallest unit, of an 
army takes every opportunity to observe 
and study the actions and plans of oppo- 
nents from the beginning to the end of the 
combat. 

Security implies reasonable protection 
from the observation of the enemy. Abso- 
lute security is unobtainable, but every 
effort must be made to conceal from the 
enemy, as long as possible, an army’s (or 
football team’s) strength, disposition and 
plans. 

Stmpuicity. All military (or football) 
plans and instructions should be simple. 
In the stress and strain of combat (or of a 
football game) the mind cannot compre- 
hend that which is very complicated or 
involved. The best training strives for 
automatic movements. Men will often do 
by force of habit that which they will not 
do in an emergency by choice or decision. 

Surprise. To obtain the maximum of 
success with the minimum of effort, it is 
necessary to surprise the enemy (or foot- 
ball opponent) in some form. History is 
full of surprises, and no engagement is 
complete without surprise being worked 
into it in one or more of its numerous 
forms. 

RESUME OF THE NINE PrincrPtes. It is 
necessary to become imbued with the of- 
fensive spirit—the will to win; to remem- 
ber the mission and allow nothing to inter- 
fere with its accomplishment; to concen- 
trate all possible power against the point 
of attack. Mass and economy must be 
applied in conjunction with security for 
our own forces and surprise for our oppo- 
nents. Contact must be maintained with 
and assistance given to adjacent units (or 
individual players). 

To comply with the principle of sim- 
plicity, reliance must be placed on common 
sense, simple plans, clear orders, definite 
decisions and resolute action. Haggling, 
passing the buck or hesitating are out of 
order. The poorest plan carried out by 
vigorous action and teamwork will accom- 
plish more than the best plan accom- 
panied by doubt and hesitation. 
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D35—Dubow's Official Basket- 
ball. For the seventh year ap- 
proved by the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations. Made of se- 
lected pebble grain cowhide. 
Double fined with highest grade 
materials. Equipped with new 
improved type bladder, easily 
inflated. Double laced. Ready 
for inflation when purchased. 


2 DHB—High School Regulation 





Basketball. Made same as the Oe, 
D35 but not built up to the 
standard of the Dubow D35. 
An unusually good ball for the 
price. Many coaches order a 
few of these balls when placing 
orders for the National Federa- 
tion Approved D35 Basketball. 


Dubow Boxing Gloves—A wide 
variety of styles, weights, and 
prices: double wrist instructor's 
models, gymnasium models, of- 
ficial 5-ounce fighting gloves, 
Corbett models, and junior 
models. 

Other Dubow equipment for the 
winter season includes volley balls; 
basketball pants, shirts, shoes, and 
sweat shirts; basketball goals and 


scoreboards; punching bags and plat- 
forms. 


See your dealer today. Write for cataleg 
A. 
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Every Budget Can Afford 


CHIPPEWA 





Natural Spring Water 
The Purest and Softest Spring Water in the World 
The cost of one upset, resulting from changing waters or 
using ordinary water that becomes stale, will more than pay 
for the cost of Chippewa. 
Among the teams that know it pays to use Chippewa, par- 


ticularly while traveling, are Illinois, Minnesota, Notre Dame, 
Yale, Purdue, the Army and Northwestern. 


Wire or phone today. Prompt shipment everywhere 
CHIPPEWA SPRING WATER COMPANY 
1318 South Canal Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Edited by William H. Cowell, Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Football Coaches Association, Durham, New Hampshire 

















Sixth President of the 
ATCA. 


N this day of football upsets, a record 

of twelve successive undefeated teams, 
especially at the very beginning of a young 
coach’s career, sounds like an alumnus’ 
dream of Utopia—something very unlikely 
if not impossible, heard of only in stories 
of far-fetched fiction. But such was the 
record of Gilmour Dobie, Sixth President 
of the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation, back in 1917, when he left the 
position of Head Football Coach at the 
University of Washington to accept a 
similar post at the United States Naval 
Academy. 

“Gil” Dobie was born in Hastings, Min- 
nesota, on January 31, 1880. He received 
his grammar and high school education 
there and matriculated at the University 
of Minnesota in 1899. In high school, his 
two years of football experience were 
gained by playing at end and fullback. In 
his freshman year at Minnesota, he held 
down the left end position. In 1900 and 
1901, he was quarterback and field gen- 
eral for the Minnesota teams, and in 1900 
his team won the championship of the 
Big Nine Conference. During the years 


1901 to 1905, inclusive, he was First As- 
sistant Coach at Minnesota to the late 
Dr. H. L. Williams, and he received his 
In 1903, besides 


LL.B. Degree in 1904. 
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Gilmour Dobie 


his regular coaching duties, he coached 
the South Side High School team of Min- 
neapolis, which won the state scholastic 
championship. 

From Minnesota, Dobie went to North 
Dakota Agricultural College for two years 
as Director of Athletics and Coach of 
all sports. During each of those years 
(1906 and 1907) his football teams won 
their conference championships by decisive 
tallies. Then, in 1907, after having un- 
defeated teams for three seasons, he be- 
gan his nine-year period of further un- 
defeated teams at the University of Wash- 
ington, which was followed by three years 
of coaching at the United States Naval 
Academy, where his teams lost but two 
games in those three years. “Gil’s” 1919 
Navy team defeated Army, the only time 
that the two service schools met on the 
gridiron while he was coaching at An- 
napolis. 

Dobie went from Annapolis to Cornell 
University in 1920, and has remained 
there ever since. This present season is 
his thirty-fourth year of football coaching. 
Cornell has had better teams under his 
direction than during any similar period, 
and his 1921, 1922 and 1923 teams were 
unbeaten. 

“Gil” has been especially active and 
interested in the work of the Association, 
and is very popular among and highly re- 
spected by its members. 

Mr. Dobie was married in 1917 to Eva 
Butler, and they have three children— 


Jane, 16, Gilmour, Jr., 14, and Louise, 
11. 

He is a member of the Masons, Elks and 
the Rotary Club. 


Notes From Here 
and There 


AVING given up active coaching, 
W. G. “Bill” Kline is now in New 
York City, writing, lecturing, broadcast- 
ing and directing officials’ and coaches’ 
schools. He has developed a football 
coaching course in which every recognized 
system of offense is diagramed and dis- 
cussed. The standard defenses are also 
explained. The assignments of each player 
on every play are explained and discussed 
in detail. One of the important features 
of the course is that it presents for each 
formation a half dozen plays of every type 
—kicks, sweeps, drives, hidden ball plays, 
spinners, forward passes, lateral passes, 
delays and sneaks—each of which has 
proved successful in actual games. Mr. 
Kline is also engaged in making a demon- 
stration motion picture of the so-called 
Warner and Rockne systems of football. 
The New Jersey Scholastic Coaches As- 
sociation has collected funds and has had 
a plaque made for presentation to the 
Caldwell, New Jersey, High School in 
memory of Charles A. Brumbaugh, a pop- 
ular football and basketball official, who 
was killed in an automobile accident after 
working a game at Princeton a year ago. 





The Aboriginal Ameri- 


can Game 


(Continued from page 8) 


fense may intercept a pass, recover a loose 
ball, or body check the man in possession 
of the ball. 

In recent years organizations to promote 
and extend the game of lacrosse have been 
formed in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York State, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Washington, D. C., and Maryland under 
the supervision of the United States Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse Association, the govern- 
ing body of the game. With the co-opera- 
tion of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, the Lacrosse Association plans 
to promote lacrosse in the Middle West. 
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Intramural Sports at the University 


of California 
(Continued from page 35) 


ladders. During that semester, three 
squash players and ten handball players 
were fulfilling requirements for credit in 
physical education in this manner. It is 
of interest to note the number of contests 
played on these ladders. One hundred 
forty-eight handball matches and one hun- 
dred eleven squash matches were recorded. 
Because of poor weather in the spring, 
tennis could support only three ladders 
The pleasant weather of the following fall 
increased the tennis ladders to fifty-two 
participants, with twenty-nine enrolled 
for credit. Handball and squash ladders 
ran about the same in members but 
showed a marked increase in activity. An 
all-university badminton ladder was added, 
with fifteen enthusiastic participants. (See 
illustration.) 


Estimate of the Results 

HAT has been accomplished thus 

far under the expanded program 
that was not attained under the previous 
intramural program? The purpose of our 
plan was to get into intramural play not 
only already existing organizations such as 
fraternities and non-fraternity organiza- 
tions but those men who were not affili- 
ated with either of these types of groups. 

On the campus there are fifty-three 
fraternities. Nearly all of these partici- 
pate in intramural activities. The possi- 
bilities for teams from a non-fraternity 
group are limited. Few boarding houses 
or dormitories can promote enough spirit 
and unity to support teams. Most of the 
colleges within the University are too large 
to develop an organization of any depend- 
ability and permanence. On the first call 
for non-fraternity teams to play in a foot- 
ball league during the fall of 1933, only 
six teams responded. Two of these failed 
to complete the schedule. 

In the Continuous League System for 
basketball during its first two semesters, 
teams from some of the colleges and 
boarding houses were organized and en- 
tered into the spirit of play. These teams 
now are among the fifteen non-fraternity 
organizations playing double elimination 
tournaments in softball and in tennis. This 
itself would seem to be a justification for 
Continuous League play. 

A large number of men now active un- 
der the present system could never have 
become a part of the fraternity and non- 
fraternity system. They are not affiliated 
with any organization; they live at home 
in one of the surrounding communities or 
are struggling hard to work their way 
through the University and have only a 
few hours for recreation. Under the pres- 
ent system, these students are placed on 
teams which can play during their free 
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hours. The very busy students can justify | 
time thus spent by the credit they receive. | 
The offering of credit for such participa- | 
tion assures the activity of the Leagues | 
and Ladders, 

Basing our conclusion on an average of | 
the number of participants under the 
Continuous League and Ladder Systems | 
for the two semesters of 1933-34, we may | 
say that these two phases of the new pro- | 
gram attracted 450 to 500 men, practically | 
all of whom would have remained inactive | 
under the old intramural system. Of this 
number, approximately 27 per cent were 
enrolled for credit. 


Is Credit Justified? 
ERHAPS the question will be raised 
as to whether it is justifiable to offer 
credit for participation in intramural ac- 
tivity unless the participant gains some- 
thing comparable to what he would get 
in a class of instruction in technique. 

I can only offer the testimony of an 
eyewitness that it is apparent that skill 
and technique in the various games have 
increased. That they should increase is 
logical. The various teams play together 
for a long period of time and thereby in- 
crease teamwork. Each team has one or 
more finished players whose ability in- 
fluences his team mates, In Ladder play 
and in League games, the individuals and 
teams are trying to defeat the individual 
or team next above them in rating. A 
competitor cannot help learning from 
those better than he. 

Testimonies to the increased efficiency 
attained in the Continuous Leagues are 
the various fraternity and organizational 
teams which enter teams for continuous 
play in preparation for the fraternity and 
non-fraternity tournaments. The mem- 
bers of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation who act as supervisors of the vari- 
ous sports are on hand as directors of the 
League and provide instruction when 
needed. In soccer, the varsity coach, 
acting as director, last year set aside 
one day each week for practice in the 
fundamentals of the game. In water 
polo, it is necessary that participants re- 
ceive instruction in fundamentals before 
they are qualified to compete. 

It appears, therefore, that both in- 
creased efficiency and increased competi- 
tive opportunities justify the organization 
and the offering of credit for participation 
therein. Without the credit it might be 
impossible to draw into desirable physical 
activity a large number of men. Without 
some system of continuous intramural 
play, credit in physical education would 
necessarily be limited to classes giving in- 
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WESTPORT, CONN 
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New Price on 


Practical Basketball 


“Lambert Basketball is 
Winning Basketball” 


In his book, Practical Basketball, Lambert relates in 
simple yet graphic manner the methods and devices he has 
used in developing outstanding players and championship 
teams in high school and college basketball. 


Table of Contents of 
Practical Basketball 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Types 











of Passes. 

Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. Th = 

Chapter III—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits— . 
Types of Shots — Changing Style — Free Throwing. copies of 

Chapter IV—The Dribble—ZJts Origin and Use—Technique . 
of the Dribble. Lambert’s 

Chapter V—Individual Defense—General (Balance, Stances, Practical 
Footwork, Mental Alertness)—Guarding a Man with the 
Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. Basketball 

Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— will be 

an-to-Man ‘ense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— sold at 
Strategy of Defense. 

Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development—Gen- $3.00 each. 
eral Essentials—Coachi Advice—Fast-Break (Lo Get vour 
Pass, Short Pass Crossing) —Set Formation—Slow-Brea y 
(Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread Formation)— copy before 
Special Offense Against Zone— Various Systems of Offense 
(Crisseross System, Screening System by Pivots, Three- the supply 
Man Lane, Side Line Screening System, Long Shot, Con- ts sielle 
tinuous Triangle)—Strategy of O ense. is exhausted. 

Chapter VIII—Center Tip Play—ven Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 





Gaver IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . - 
114 diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


$3.00, C. O. D. (postage additional), in the U. S. A. 
$3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries (No C. O. D.) 


$3.00, cash with order, postage prepaid (Save money by ordering this 
way) 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Ilinois 
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ATHLETIC 


HEADQUARTERS 


Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO 









1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from > 222 








SHERMAN 


big men. 


Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 
Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 


orchestra. 


Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 
Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 





CLARK » LAKE 


» RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 
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O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters 
for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 


years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





